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PONTOON TRANSFER BRIDGE 
New York Central R. R., N. Y. 
(Repaired by Arc Welding) 


We repaired this transfer bridge by 
arc welding three years ago. 


Previously frequent repairs to rivited 
joints was necessary. Since the repairs 
were made, the bridge has stood the 
impact of car floats, the twisting strains 
of partial loading—without failure. 


The economies resulting from the 
use of structural welding may be 
obtained safely when both design and 
performance are handled by exper- 
ienced men. 
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THe NATION AWAKENS 


President Inaugurates Public Works Program 
Engineer Supplants Financier as Economic Director 


By a long and tortuous path, the Federal 
Government has finally arrived at a conclusion 
which, to the Engineer, has been obvious through- 
out the nation’s peringrinations in search of pan- 
aceas for the evil of excessive unemployment. 

For four years the appeal of millions asking 
only the right to labor, has been answered by pro- 
phecies, predictions, demands for patience, puerile 
misnamed psychological effusions, tax revisions, 
moratoriums, budget balancing and credits to 
everyone but the man who asked only that he be 
given an opportunity to work. 

What, one may justly ask, was the reason for 
such delay in recognizing a fundamental principle 
without whose application there can be no peace 
and contentment for any people? 

To many at least, the answer is obvious. Those 
in a position to direct the affairs of a nation were 
more concerned with preserving a social order 
that made possible enormous concentration, of 
what appeared to its possessors to be wealth, than 
in relieving human suffering and thereby assuring 
the continuance of American Institutions and 
American Ideals. 

One of the great lessons to be learned from the 
past few years, is that it is futile to leave to pri- 
vate agencies the solution of problems that con- 
cern the entire people of a nation. The recognized 
doctrine, that government exists for the people, 
rather than the people exist for the government, 
makes the minimizing of want and suffering a 
governmental obligation. 

Balancing budgets, and other measures at- 
tempted to date, may serve to establish credit in 
the eyes of individuals and groups capable of 
lending money, (who in doing so demand both se- 
curity and interest of such proportions as to 
plague the borrower) but such procedure cannot 
per se distribute permanent relief or create em- 
ployment. 

It is illogical to contend that revenues pred- 
icated upon collectable credits, incomes and 
salable commodities can be scientifically equated 
with governmental expenses (which, in the or- 
dinary course of events, are contingent upon 
an ever increasing population and civilization) 


whilst the sources of income become more- 


and more impoverished. 


NOTE:—Due to a typographical error, the word ‘‘Peregrinations,’’ 
appearing in the first paragraph above was misspelled. 


No nation, regardless of its wealth, can remain 
prosperous and contented wherein the said wealth 
is concentrated or hoarded. The reasonable dis- 
tribution of wealth is a sine qua non of national 
prosperity and the accomplishment of this distribu- 
tion through the medium of creative labor is 
unimpeachable. 

The most certain, definite and justifiable method 
of creating and distributing wealth, and of in- 
creasing governmental revenues, is the improve- 
ment of the land from which all wealth springs. 
The construction of public and private projects 
predicated upon engineering knowledge, skill and 
judgment, serves not only to employ people but to 
create and distribute those things which mankind 
recognizes as the evidence of prosperity. 

The new President of the United States has, 
during his brief term of office, manifested an un- 
paralled capacity and energy and an unsurpassed 
concern for human rights, but no act of his or of 
the Congress approaches in significance and im- 
portance the Federal Program of Public Works. , 
It is the one great forward step of the past few 
years toward overcoming the cause of the distress, 
—excessive unemployment. 

At the moment, the problem of financing the 
program is an important factor in its consumma- 
tion. When the $3,300,000,000 provided for has 
been expended what will be the procedure if the 
desired results have not been attained? It will be 
necessary to again seek revenue to finance a con- 
tinuance of the program. The Editor believes that 
even now, the mobilization of wealth through in- 
comes taxed on a sliding percentage basis and ac- 
companied by a moratorium on all drives, solicita- 
tions, appeals and collections upon the part of 
public or private agencies wherein the object 
thereof is relief of financial distress, is the one 
safe and certain means of:- 1st, providing a source 
of revenue; 2nd, avoiding the payment of usurious 
rates of interest required for borrowed money; 
3rd, assuring a renewal source in the event that 
several years will be required to overcome the 
present condition. Such a policy would serve to 
materially reduce the taxes, mostly on real estate 
and small incomes, which at present, in states and 
municipalities, provide the monies for relief of the 
unemployed. (Continued on Page 14) 
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Pustic Works For Pusiic Goop 


By Roscoe Parke McClave 


Past President of the New Jersey State Association of Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors 


"Tuere are a great many types of work 
which come under the classification and general 
heading of Public Works. 

Public Works are performed through Federal, 
State and Municipal agencies. The larger projects, 
because of their magnitude and correspondingly 
great cost, are usually performed under the direct 
supervision of Federal or State Governments, or 
the governing agencies of the populous cities. The 
smaller projects are generally undertaken by the 
various branches of Municipal Government, repre- 
senting political entities possessed of relatively 
small populations. It is interesting to note the 
various types of work carried out by these differ- 
ent governmental agencies. 

Federal projects include river and harbor im- 
provements, canals, dams and national parks. 
Under the State Public Works Programs may be 
listed highways, bridges, parks, canals, institutions 
and many more undertakings of similar nature. 

In populous cities where the necessities of life 
have to be included in the schedule there are to 
be found such public works as water supply, 
sewerage systems, collection and disposal of gar- 
bage, subways, streets, sidewalks, parks, play- 
grounds, schools and other institutions. 

In smaller municipalities and rural sections 
public works are undertaken and supervised by 
municipal governments and are quite similar to 
those undertaken by the populous cities, except 
that they are carried out on a smaller scale. 

As a result of public works carried on by various 
agencies we have today a great nation in the 
process of development. 

Years of research are, in some instances, neces- 
sary in order to properly and adequately provide 
the designs for engineering projects. In all con- 
struction problems, whether large or small, the 
skill of the engineer is required, and the utmost 
exertion on his part is necessary in order to pro- 
duce for the general public the best possible solu- 
tion of the said problem. 

A check-up of the public works functioning 
today, devised and put into effect for the general 
good of mankind, would show that progress in this 
direction has endeavored to keep step with the re- 
quirements and needs of society. 

In order to effect existing public works the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars has been required. 
Through the expenditure of this money, man- 
power has been employed in ever increasing ways 
and usually by more or less steady employment 
over the years required to complete a project. The 
type of labor which has been required has been 
trained and skilled in the various classes of work 
called for under the Public Works Program. 

Since the period of depression public works of 
all character have been curtailed. The labor or- 
dinarily applied to this class of work has in a great 
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many instances joined the army of unemployed. 

Were industries operating ‘in full force, or even 
substantially so, this type of labor would be able 
and willing to secure employment in the fields of 
industrial activity. Sad to relate, however, this is 
not the case. As a result the great division of the 
army so skilled has exhausted its means of liveli- 
hood and has been supported through the pro- 
grams of made work. 

In the adoption of a plan for the return of 
skilled labor to public works we are confronted 
with the problem of its application to the various 
classifications of work as outlined by federal, 
state and municipal governments. We are not only 
confronted with the problem of how best to use 
this type of labor but during a crisis of the present 
character we should select those things which will 
accomplish the greatest good for the greatest 
number. In considering this phase of the problem 
the quickest method for returning these workers 
to gainful pursuits should not be overlooked. 


During this period of depression measures have 
been taken by the national government to keep 
intact all institutions performing public duties. 
Legislation has been enacted and aid has been 
given which in normal times would not have been 
necessary. These steps have aided and assisted 
the morale of a wonderful people who have been 
willing to stand the vicissitudes and ravages of 
destructive economic forces with a fortitude un- 
paralleled by any nation in the world. The return 
to work of the skillful workers of the army of un- 
employed would be an encouragement not only 
to those who are benefitted directly but to the 
great mass of people who are looking so anxiously 
for the return of all unemployed to gainful 
pursuits. 

A careful analysis would show that a policy of 
localizing work in the various communities 
throughout the length and breadth of the entire 
country would in a great measure add to these 
communities the needful and necessary public 
works which they now lack. It would also take 
from each community at least a portion of the 
skillful workers to the advantages of both the 
communities and the workers themselves. 

Since construction work is in many localities 
seasonal there is the very vital element of time to 
be considered. 

Those territories which are affected by frost 
have, to a great extent, a restricted construction 
season. This season usually starts in May and 
terminates in December. The remaining months 
of the year in a great many instances are not suit- 
able for construction work wherein material is 
involved. It should be appreciated that the so- 
called construction season is fast approaching with 
but very little work in sight. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE FUTURE STANDARD OF LIVING 
Or THE AMERICAN WORKER 


By Rear Admiral Frederick R. Harris, Retired 


Vice-President, New York State Society of Professional Engineers 


Americans today only too well appre- 
ciate what has happened to the high standard of 
living upon which they prided themselves and of 
which they boasted to the rest of the world. In 
the midst of the debacle, federal, state and other 
governmental agencies have attempted to preserve 
some semblance of these standards by insisting on 
retaining prevailing wage rates. 

Keenly alive to the situation, but in dire distress, 
the nation is faced with the imperative needs of 
the moment—food and shelter with which to keep 
people from abject want. Much as America is 
concerned for the future, the insistent demands of 
today are so great that it must meet them, cost 
what it may. To accomplish this many remedies 
have been resorted to: unemployment relief, home 
relief and made work. Federal money has been 
poured into banks, insurance companies and other 
institutions to keep them liquid and solvent in 
order that people’s savings, insurance policies and 
other things that represent security for the future 
might be preserved intact. The nation is con- 
cerned with measures involving capital reduction, 
forestalling of mortgage foreclosures, relief to the 
farmer and a myriad of other measures, each one 
a remedy of its kind forced on us by the necessities 
of the day. In order to live today, tomorrow must 
await its turn. 

Americans are individualists, each concerned 
with his own work, business or profession. The 
problems affecting us as a whole are frequently 
not thought over or understood because they ap- 
pear not to be important to the individual’s par- 
ticular affairs. As a nation Americans readily 
accept “slogans,” catch-words and phrases of a 
euphonious nature which, through repetition, be- 
come fixed in the mind as facts. Let us examine 
some of them. 

In spite of everything in the press to the con- 
trary, this is an American depression. We have 
become familiar with the term “world-wide de- 
pression.” In general, conditions in the larger 
European countries are not very much—if at all— 
worse than they have been at any period following 
the great war. In the last few years conditions in 
England, France and Italy have been better than 
at any time since the said war. 

Other nations are suffering from the American 
depression because its business trouble has ser- 
iously curtailed the over one billion dollars a year 
that Americans sent abroad, spent abroad in 
travel, or invested in foreign securities. To this 
extent only is this a “world-wide depression.” 

It is agreed by all, that Government was ex- 
travagant, inefficient and cumbersome; that there 
was need for reorganization and economy. Savings 


of public money are desirable,—for the moment 
and even for the future when normalcy returns,— 
savings to cut extravagance and waste,—not sav- 
ings on necessary and needed things that are es- 
sential to American progress. This truism is quite 
different from the slogan “balance the budget” 
because we must know that with diminishing re- 
turns from all kinds of taxes, and the demands on 
Government for relief measures, no budgi! «an be 
balanced except by bookkeeping magic. 


President Roosevelt, through his policy of re- 
organization and economy, expects to save over 
$800,000,000 in normal government expenditures, 
but spending money for unemployment relief, farm 
relief, Reconstruction Finance activities, public 
works and industry programs will call for over 
five billion dollars, so that the budget cannot be 
balanced. 

“Inflation” such as the German post-war infla- 
tion where the mark went to nothing and all in- 
ternal debts and obligations were wiped out is a 
disaster. The English “inflation” where the rela- 
tion of the English currency is practically fixed 
and held at the desired value that English interests 
dictate to further British trade and domestic econ- 
omy is a national benefit. Since it gives offense, 
let us drop the word “inflation” and use “stabil- 
ized currency.” Stabilized on a parity with foreign 
currencies. 

One hears a great deal about the “gold standard” 
and the financial press seems to be elated when the 
American dollar shows strength and foreign 
monies are weak. They should be distressed in- 
stead of elated. We cannot have revival until the 
£ Sterling goes to par with the dollar. 

The “gold standard” myth is a figure of speech 
that has been serving foreign countries to good 
purpose and at the same time bringing about our 
undoing. 

Those of the cities must realize that there is no 
chance for the revival of business and its attendant 
prosperity until the 30 millions of people of the 
Middle-West and the South, engaged in the produc- 
tion of world commodities, can sell these at a price 
above the cost of production. Otherwise, they will 
be unable to buy things at the country store, and 
these storekeepers, until their business revives, 
cannot buy from the jobbers and the jobbers can- 
not buy from the wholesalers and the wholesalers 
cannot place orders with the factories to start the 
said factories going. 

The price of world-wide commodities is not fixed 
in the United States. Wheat, whose price bears a 
close relationship to the other grains, to beef, hogs, 
and divers commodities has been selling for about 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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NEED For MUNICIPAL COOPERATION 


As the Engineer Sees It 
By J. Wallace Higgins 


SomEoNE seventy-five years or more ago 
described the engineer, in substance, as one who 
can direct the materials and forces of nature for 
the use and benefit of mankind. The writer has 
seen no better general definition. The engineer, by 
his scientific training and experience has secured a 
partial control over natural laws and forces and 
has developed an ability to use them for the com- 
mon good. Nearly all of those material things of 
which our modern civilization is so largely made 
up are the result of his investigations and efforts. 
Our buildings, our railroads and our ships, our 
automobiles and our airplanes, our highways and 
bridges, our sewers and water works, our factor- 
ies and our mines, our electric lights, our tele- 
phones and radio,—all these are ours because cer- 
tain men, engineers, have had the skill, the vision 
and the energy to devise and produce them. 


To do this work effectively has required the de- 
velopment of skill along other lines than in the 
laboratory or on the drafting board. It has re- 
quired the organization and training of men, the 
study of economic as well as of natural forces, and 
the cultivation of the arts of diplomacy in dealing 
with men. 


Thus it appears to us that the engineer is fitted 
to discuss and should discuss problems of general 
and governmental policy as well as those of a 
strictly technical character, if he is to do his full 
duty to society. With this thought in mind our 
State Association of Professional Engineers, repre- 
senting the profession in New Jersey, are sponsor- 
ing this series of broadcasts. We are endeavoring 
to discuss various topics in such a way that the lis- 
tener will gain a little clearer idea of the funda- 
mental principles of the varied problems con- 
sidered. 


In discussing “Cooperation” today, one may be 
pardoned for setting forth elementary facts. 


.An individual cannot exist as such without the 
cooperation of all the cells of his body, and of the 
various organs thereof. If certain cells decide they 
do not want to develop along cooperative lines, 
they run wild, develop a malign growth, and the 
result is cancer. If one organ does not do the work 
it is presumed to do and does not act in harmony 
with other organs, the individual knows it at once 
—he is sick. 


The family and society at large cannot exist 
without cooperation,—without recognition of the 
needs of the “other fellow.’”’ Those who do not so 
act produce unhappiness and distress in those as- 
sociated with them. Cases of extreme failure to 
cooperate for the common good are the criminals 
—these are recognized as enemies of society and 
they must be restrained for the welfare of all. 

The same principles are involved when we con- 
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sider the larger organizations of.society,—the city, 
the state, the nation. Provision for the normal 
and orderly cooperation of these have been set up 
in our constitutions and laws. We have just lately 
been learning as a result of our sad experience, 
that nations, as well as individuals, must cooperate 
or the results are disastrous. 


Truly, “no man liveth unto himself.” The day 
of individualism is past; we are now facing, as we 
have never faced before, the immediate problem of 
national and local cooperation. 


As has been noted the orderly and normal 
working out of the relationships of the muni- 
cipalities to the larger units, the county and 
the state, has been set up in our laws. But co- 
operation means much more than that—more than 
the enforced relationships required by law. It 
means getting together in a spirit of friendliness 
and sympathy and working out such policies as 
may be to the advantage of the several municipal- 
ities involved in the discussion or for the general 
good of all, just as a party of men get together to 
discuss their individual problems. Each learns 
from the others’ experiences, and any differences 
between them may be amicably adjusted. Out of 
this idea has grown the League of Municipalities 
to which I will refer later. 


In recent years it has been found that municipal- 
ities can frequently cooperate to their mutual ad- 
vantage by disregarding their own artificial 
boundaries and together planning developments for 
the future and constructing works which will bet- 
ter serve the whole than a series of individual con- 
structions might do. 


Out of this thought has developed the monu- 
mental “Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons” which, as is well known, is a general plan 
for the metropolitan area, involving the general 
design of highways, transit systems, architectural 
developments, zoning and innumerable other fea- 
tures. From this has also grown, stimulated by 
the foregoing, the New Jersey Regional Plan legis- 
lation, which authorized definite work along those 
lines. To this scheme many municipalities have 
objected, perhaps justly so, fearing the loss of 
local autonomy and identity. It may be that these 
plans are too ideal for the present. Perhaps, on 
the other hand, they contain so much of merit that 
they cannot be permanently cast aside, but await 
the day when better legislation and better times 
will open the way to general endorsement. 


Many constructions have in recent years been 
carried out by municipalities acting jointly. Such 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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LAND SURVEYING 


Its Value and Importance to the Public 
By Paul P. Rice 


WV HEN our forefathers reached these 
shores some three hundred or more years ago, 
they found between the seacoast and the Ap- 
palachians what they visioned as the Promised 
Land. Without appreciating the vast and rich 
Mississippi Valley, and the golden West beyond, 
they considered land was boundless and conse- 
quently of little value. History records numerous 
instances of the purchase of land now worth bil- 
lions of dollars for trifling and insignificant sums. 
In 1626 Peter Minuit, Director General of the Pro- 
vince of New Netherlands, bought the entire island 
of Manhattan from the Indians for goods valued at 
sixty guilders (about $24.00). In 1931 this same 
area, now embraced within the City of New York, 
was assessed at $10,265,000,000. 


In the comparatively short time of three hun- 
dred years, as the existence of nations is measured, 
the development of the country has exceeded the 
fondest hope and expectation of our ancestors. 
From a few small and widely scattered settle- 
ments along the Eastern seacoast, our country has 
grown to a world power of 123,000,000 people, the 
richest and most influential nation on earth. This 
progress is without parallel in all history. 


Have you ev:: asked yourself what makes a 
country rich? Do you, as many of our citizens 
have done, more particularly and especially in the 
recent past, think of the wealth of the country as 
gold bullion stacked in huge piles in the United 
States Treasury, or other monies in the strong 
vaults of the banks throughout the land? Permit 
me to suggest the fallacy and the false reasoning 
of such a concept and at the same time to point 
out the real wealth of the nation. According to 
the 1922 figures (the latest available) , our national 
wealth in billion dollars for various items was as 
follows: real property and improvements, 176; live- 
‘stock, 6; farming implements, 2; manufacturing 
machine tools, 16; railroads and equipment, 20; 
motor vehicles, 5; street railways, 15; and all 
others, 80; for a grand total of 321 billion dollars. 
This is a staggering sum. At the same time, in 
1922, our total money stock amounted to approx- 
imately $8,276,000,000. Thus it is evident that 
huge as our money stock is, it amounts to only 
about 2.5 percent of our national wealth. These 
figures are so large that their significance is diffi- 
cult to grasp. In other words, if the total supply 
of money, as of 1922, were equally distributed to 
every man, woman and child living in the country 
at that time, it would have amounted to $76 and 
on the same basis a distribution of our national 
wealth would have amounted to $2,918 per capita. 
Money is but a convenient medium or means of 
exchange for real value. Could some unseen power 
suddenly remove or destroy the national wealth, 
leaving only our money, we would immediately be 
in desperate and dire circumstances for the lack of 


the necessities of life—food, raiment and shelter. 
However, should the reverse happen, that is, our 
money disappear with the national wealth remain- 
ing, we might be seriously inconvenienced, but the 
barter system would provide a means of exchange 
for goods as various cities and communities 
throughout the land are proving to themselves 
during the emergency created by depression. 


.Vow let us examine the national wealth consist- 
ing of real property and improvements, livestock, 
farming implements, manufacturing machine tools, 
railroads and equipment, motor vehicles and street 
railways amounting to 241 billion dollars and 80 
billion dollars for all other items. Does it not 
strike one immediately that real property and im- 
provements are directly related with land, that 
livestock must have land on which to pasture, that 
farming implements must have land on which to 
operate, that manufacturing machine tools must 
be housed in buildings erected on land, and that 
railroads and street railways with their equipment 
as well as motor vehicles must have land or rights-: 
of-way over which to operate. Land, therefore, is 
of primary and fundamental importance to our 
national existence. 

A further consideration of the national wealth 
naturally causes one to ponder how this stupen- 
dous value was created. When our ancestors ar- 
rived, the painted savage stood on the shore and 
welcomed the advent of the white man. For goods 
and trinkets he parted with his land. For beads 
he bartered his furs. Over his trails, ever westward 
he led the pioneer. Close on their heels, struggling 
with rapids and cataracts, through forest thickets, 
over mountain barriers followed the surveyor with 
compass and chain at first and later with theodolite 
and steel tape. With each new frontier,—charts, 
maps and plans marked the white man’s progress. 


Monumented and chained the land was claimed. 
Settlers soon followed the trail blazed by the ex- 
plorer and surveyor. Towns and cities came into 
existence, accessible by rivers and man-made 
canals. Overland, long ribbons of steel and fine 
improved highways connected the rapidly develop- 
ing cities. Where Nature interposed barriers in 
the form of rivers they were crossed by bridges, 
whilst the mountains were pierced by tunnels. Great 
dams were built to impound waters for flood con- 
trol, for water supplies for distant and populous 
cities and for irrigation, which caused grass to 
grow where none had ever grown before. 

Out of the earth the sustenance of human life 
is obtained, out of the hills we quarry materials for 
our dwellings, and from the forests we secure 
lumber and other materials for a multitude of uses. 
Down into the bowels of the earth we penetrate 
for water, for gas and for oil which we require for 
drinking purposes, for fuel and for power. Across 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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THe ENGINEER A Pupsic SERVANT 


Who Has Never Failed Society 
By Herbert W. Heilmann 


Iw 1916, Dr. Frank Crane, author and 
widely known lecturer, in an editorial published in 
the N. Y. Globe, entitled “The Engineer,”’ said 
in part: 

“The man of the future is the Engineer. 
the man who can do things. 

“Some day the nation will realize that it is con- 
tinually in a crisis and that in peace as in war we 
need the highest order of efficiency and or- 
ganization. 

“We need the Engineer to arrange the trans- 
portation of people and goods from place to place 
without waste. 

“We need the Engineer to get meat, bread and 
milk from the farm to the citizens. 

“We need the Engineer to turn the profit of 
public enterprise toward building good roads and 
bridges. 

“We need the Engineer to manage a city as 
economically and smoothly as if it were a manu- 
facturing plant. 

“The Official who will be forever indispensable 
is the Engineer.” 

What a challenge to be taken up by the Engineer 
of today. Can he declare without fear of contra- 
diction that his predecessors have answered these 
needs of the public? Will a review of his present 
accomplishments further substantiate that he is 
carrying on the trust of a public servant with 
zeal and unselfishness? In answer to these ques- 
tions let us consider individual comforts and 
privileges and our collective modern civilization. 

Throughout every hour of the day, whether 
during work, refreshment or sleep, the Engineer 
is serving you. Before you arise in the morning, 
the systems of transportation, the construction 
and adequate illumination of highways and the 
use of the motor truck are responsible for the de- 
livery of farm products. These are contributions 
of Transportation and Highway Engineers. The 
heating fuel, oil, gas or coal which brings a com- 
forting temperature to your rooms in the crisp 
morning hours is available to you through re- 
search in the laboratory of the Chemical Engineer, 
whilst the operations in the field are under the 
guidance of the Mining Engineer. 

Little thought is given to the extent of prelim- 
inary studies, diversified plans and ingenious con- 
struction necessary to permit you to turn on the 
faucet at will for an adequate supply of pure 
water. Yet, it is true that large water projects 
are from six to fifteen years in the making. In 
order that his fellow man be assured a continual 
and sufficient quantity of wholesome water, the 
Engineer assumes the responsibility to awaken 
the consciousness of the community long before 
the want is felt. In spite of serious criticisms and 
setbacks, he has persisted and the extensive 
water-works of the present day bear mute evidence 


He is 


of his wisdom and service. 

Since civilization began the direct relation be- 
tween health and pure water was apparent. The 
lack of a sufficient water supply was realized by 
the founders of Athens and as early as 600 B. C., 
severe laws were enacted regulating the delivery 
and consumption of water. About 115 A. D., the 
Emperor Hadrian constructed a truly remarkable 
aqueduct that bears his name. This system still 
serves the City of Athens. American engineers 
during the last few years have built extensions to 
this engineering achievement of their predeces- 
sors. The City of New York has its Catskill 
Water Supply, the City of Newark its Pequannoch 
and Wanaque Supplies, while the City of San 
Francisco receives pure water from sources be- 
yond the deserts and mountains. 

Public water supplies have been constructed 
throughout the United States in 4,363 municipali- 
ties having less than 1,000 inhabitants and in 
6,265 municipalities of over 1,000 inhabitants. 

At present the Engineers in the Metropolitan 
area are again seeking an additional supply of 
water which will be demanded within the next 
fifteen years. 


At the breakfast table you unconsciously call 
upon the Electric and Gas Engineers to fry your 
bacon, toast your bread, percolate your coffee and 
aid in the preparation of other items of the menu. 
Through extensive power plants, you have the use 
of gas and electricity during the twenty-four hours 
of the day. 

Whether you proceed to your office, factory or 
educational institution by private automobile, 
public bus, trolley car or aeroplane, the Transport- 
ation, Highway and Traffic Engineers guarantee a 
safe journey. The modern construction and main- 
tenance of highways, bridges, tunnels and road- 
beds, the comprehensive plans of traffic control, 
the definite program of snow removal and the de- 
velopment of airports, assure the traveler of a 
fixed schedule under all weather conditions. 

The man in the office has a well constructed and 
air conditioned building in which to function. At 
his disposal are the telephone, telegraph and 
cable. Calculating, adding and listing machines in- 
crease his efficiency. 

The man in the factory is surrounded by safety 
equipment, ventilating apparatus and up to date 
machinery which have contributed toward easing 
his burdens. 

The work of the housewife is lightened by the 
use of electrical appliances, modern refrigeration, 
prompt deliveries of foods and commodities and 
the removal of rubbish and garbage. The service 
of the Engineer to the home is indispensable. With- 
out it, the health, comfort and safety of our loved 
ones -vould be quickly undermined and destroyed. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Heroic DEATH Or ALERED MASuRY 


Great Citizen and Engineer Dies In Service 
Exemplified Highest Ideals 


Tue following short biography of a truly 
great citizen and engineer, Alfred Fellows Masury, 
who gave his life in the Akron Disaster, has been 
furnished by J. F. Winchester, a close personal 
friend of the deceased. 


ALFRED FELLOWS MASURY 


BORN SEPTEMBER 2nd, 1882 
DIED APRIL 4th, 1933 


It seldom befalls the lot of a man to become 
associated early in life with another and to follow 
with him through life a path that remains con- 
stantly of intimate interest to both. 

Dame Fortune beamed upon the writer when 
she associated him with this noble character and 
afforded the opportunity to observe closely his 
sterling qualities. 

When the hand of God saw fit to strike him 
down, while serving his country on board the U. S. 
Airship Akron, he passed from us in an heroic 
way that will emblazon his name for the venera- 
tion of future generations. 

Words cannot add lustre to his fame or name; 
they can only record historical facts which should 
not be lost to the members of our Society. His is 
a record that should lend the consolation of pride 
to his friends and the urge of emulation to the 
young. ; 

He, an early lover of outdoor sports, and the 
writer first met at a High School track meet, and 
one can still visualize his strong, sturdy body and 
ebony hair, as he, poised in the sunshine, stood 
ready to put the shot that gained credits for his 
team. 

Some years later, after he had secured his de- 
gree and had become a designer, the association 
was renewed in a business way. Confidential ex- 
perimental work drew us close together. This as- 
sociation developed into a personal intimacy. He 
confided the fact that he did not find himself or 
his work until his first summer vacation from 
Brown University when chance took him into the 
employment of a machinery concern. He then 
became thoroughly convinced that the world was 
not awaiting him or his degree with outstretched 
arms; but rather that it would be necessary for 
him to find his niche through hard work. 

His first definite connection with the Vaughn 
Machine Co., Peabody, Mass., afforded ample op- 
portunity to display his versatility,—leather 
working, printing presses, machine tools, cotton 
gins, internal combustion engines, automobiles and 
steam and gasoline trucks were among the varied 
types of machinery built, and no one more faith- 
aa applied himself to the study of all types than 

1 ée. 


Industry was at that time in a state of transi-. 


tion; the ten hour day was in vogue, the nine being 
advocated by labor, while industrialists were ex- 
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perimenting with piece work, bonus systems, and 
the Taylor, Emerson and Perrigo System of man- 
agement. Ever a close student, he applied him- 
self to the study of all. 

He visualized the future of the automotive in- 
dustry and attached himself to it. He helped de- 
sign and construct the first steam truck in this 
country, viz., the Coulthard, at a time when rock 
maple wood blocks proved to be better tires than 
the rubber ones of that day. 

He and Ralph Hood of Danvers, Mass., estab- 
lished themselves as pioneers in the development 
of the self-starting automobile. Their creation, 
the Gasaulec, was displayed at the early Boston 
Automobile Shows in Mechanics Hall. Consider- 
ably ahead of its time, public reaction was not 
favorable and the result was ultimate financial 
difficulty and discontinuance of the Gasaulec. 

After the Vaughn Machine Co., he became as- 
sociated with the Hewitt Motor Company, and 
specialized in heavy duty truck design. This com- 
pany was the precursor of the present Mack Truck 
Co., with which concern he was identified for the 
remainder of his life. 

Always a man of extreme modesty few knew 
that he had been commissioned a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Reserve Corps of the U. S. Army 
until his title appeared in the newspapers at the 
time of his death. 

Who, however, had ever earned such an honor 
more fairly? The creation of his brain, the Model 
A. C. Mack truck, was accepted by the world’s out- 
standing engineering organization, the Army En- 
gineering Corps, as its standard for the duration 
of the World War, and the fact that thousands of 
them were used by the A. E. F., was a testimonial 
to his engineering ability. 

Drafted as a government civilian employee to 
direct the making of this product we find his fer- 
tile brain contributing liberally to the success of 
the American forces as well as to the creative 
efforts of the Mack Truck organization, of 
which he was Vice-President, Director and Chief 
Engineer. 

His interest in all phases of military activity for 
the defense of the country never diminished. He 
studied carefully all engineering that related to 
mechanized forces and gave fully of his time and 
talents. 

He was made the S. A. E. Chairman of the Ord- 
nance Advisory Committee and contributed liber- 
ally to the development of the track crawler type 
of vehicle and the heavy duty units used in this 
arm of the service. 

As a member of the Military Motor Transport 
Advisory Committee, of the S. A. E., he played an 
important part in the developing by the Quarter- 
master Corps of the first mechanized company 
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GENERAL News AND COMMENTS 


THE ENGINEER ADDRESSES 
THE COUNTRY 


Nation-wide Broadcasts for Am- 
erican Legion—Society Vice- 
President, Admiral F. R. 
Harris Directs Programs 


For some time past the American 
Legion has been conducting a series of 
nation wide broadcasts, over the lead- 
ing radio circuits, as a part of its ef- 
forts to stimulate industry and to pro- 
mote trade recovery and activity. 


Some of the nation’s most promin- 
ent citizens have availed themselves of 
this medium for bringing to the people 
their proposals for climbing out of the 
economic depression into which the 
world’s richest state has fallen. 


The legion has thus afforded a so: 
of public forum for the dissemination 
of ideas bearing upon the well being 
of the country. In doing so it has 
given the engineer an opportunity to 
carry to the nation his recommenda- 
tions concerning the economic and 
social problems of the day. 


The public generally has never given 
the engineer much recognition in the 
conduct of human affairs. In fact it 
has, more or less, been scornful of his 
opinions. This in the past could be 
accounted for by his reticence, na- 
tural or acquired. Of late however, 
there has appeared a certain anti- 
pathy, which is born of the caustic 
disseminations of financiers, econom- 
ists, sociologists and psychologists 
whose attempts to evolve a science of 
human relations have met with dis- 
aster. Realizing that the engineer 
builds on or develops only from 
proven and tenable premises and know- 
ledge, these somewhat discredited 
oracles of the 19th century appreciate 
that the successful methods of engi- 
neers must sooner or later find their 
way into the processes of thought that 
deal with human activities, and that 
the engineer himself must be more 
thoroughly integrated with, and be- 
come a directing influence in, human 
Society. 

During the past two months several 
members of the New York State So- 
ciety have been invited by the Am- 
erican Legion to address themselves 
to millions of American Citizens. Past 
Presidents Steinman and Sheridan 
and Vice-President Harris have been 
amongst the recent speakers over 
these nation wide radio hook-ups and 
the comments from auditions seem to 
indicate an interested public. 

Admiral Harris, who is the newly 
elected Vice-President of the Society 
has been signally recognized by the 
American Legion in that he is now 
managing the broadcasting series, ap- 
proving addresses, and selecting and 
presenting speakers. 

Congratulations and best wishes are 
extended to this distinguished engi- 
neer of proven administrative ability. 


Informative Items 


‘VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
ENGINEERING 


American Association of Engi- 
neers Sponsors Work Di- 
rected by Dr. J. A. L. 

Waddell 


A volume of unusual interest and 
merit, and bearing the title ‘“Vocation- 
al Guidance In Engineering” has just 
come from the press. 

Sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers, and prepared by 
fifty-two distinguished American Engi- 
neers, under the direction of an Edi- 
torial Committee headed by Dr. J. A. 
L. Waddell, the work is perhaps the 
most comprehensive, and unquestion- 
ably the most authoritative, compila- 
tion of counsel and information for 
the benefit of layman and prospective 
engineer that has yet been published. 


Every phase of engineering, its re- 
quirements, its problems and its re- 
wards is explained in a frank and con- 
vincing manner by a separate author 
who, in each instance, is a recognized 
leader in the branch of the profession 
upon which he writes. 


It is pleasing to note the lack of ad- 
vertising and sales talk, as well as 
the absence of fantastic appeals to the 
romantic nature of youth, that s9 
frequently accompany the bulletins: of 
institutions of learning which appear 
more concerned with educating youth 
as a business than in developing pos- 
sibilities for improving individual and 
collective human existence. 

The work unhesitatingly points out 
the unattractive features of Engineer- 
ing as a career and leaves no doubt 
in the mind of the reader as to the 
futility and impropriety of selecting 
engineering as a profession in the 
case of young men in whom strength 
of character, aptitude, love of learn- 
ing and hard work are not inherent. 

Throughout the various chapters 
which deal with the several branches 
and specialties there is a constant re- 
minder that Engineering is one pro- 
fession of which the subject immedi- 
ately under discussion is but a part. 
This is commendable and_ should 
prove of great value not alone in ad- 
vising youth but in educating institu- 
tional authorities and laymen to an 
appreciation of the svlidarity of the 
profession. 

The information contained, the 
style, the literary merit, the clarity of 
expression and the compactness of the 
work justify recommending the same 
to all who may be desirous of infor- 
mation upon the requirements and re- 
wards of Engineering as a career. 

Amongst the distinguished Engi- 
neers of international reputation who 
have collaborated in the making of 
“Vocational Guidance In Engineering” 
are Major Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. Army; Admiral Fred- 
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COMMEMORATE BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE OPENING 
Exercises and Dinner, May 24th 


From the New York Times of the 
above date the following is quoted: 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE ‘OPENED’ 
AGAIN AS SYMBOL OF 50 YEARS’ 
PROGRESS. 


Mayor Re-enacts Ceremony of 1883 
as Planes, Ships and Fireworks Salute 
Parade—Growth of United States 
Hailed as Tribute to Roebling’s Vision. 


The roadway from Manhattan to 
Brooklyn was closed by a silk ribbon 
at the centre of the old Brooklyn 
Bridge for almost an hour at midday 
yesterday until Mayor O’Brien, es- 
corted by a detachment of motorcycle 
police and a platoon of mounted men, 
ceremoniously advanced across the 
bridge and cut the ribbon. 


clicked. Motion-picture 
film whirled. Two dozen firework 
bombs burst in midair. Half a dozen 
army and Naval Reserve airplanes 
swooped past. A signal bomb dropped 
from the bridge left a great trail of 
smoke. A marine parade of four be- 
flagged Coast Guard patrol boats, a 
seore of tugs and ten smaller craft, 
passing in review in the river below, 
saluted with whistles and sirens. Two 
fireboats spurted plumes of water al- 
most up to the bridge. 


Thereupon the Mayor, accompanied 
by Borough President Samuel Levy 
of Manhattan and a special ceremonial 
staff, proceeded to the Brooklyn end of 
the bridge where they were received 
by Borough President Henry Hester- 
berg of Brooklyn and John H. Mc- 
Cooey, Democratic leader of the 
Borough. 


Cameras 


This was done in commemoration of 
the historic occasion fifty years ago 
when the entire city took a holiday 
and the Brooklyn Bridge was opened 
by President Arthur, Governor Cleve- 
land and Mayor Edson of New York, 
who walked across the bridge to meet 
Mayor Low of Brooklyn, then a sep- 
arate city, to emphasize the fact that 
the public for the first time might go 
afoot and dry-shod to Brooklyn—on a 
new bridge which was then one of the 
engineering wonders of the world. 


In a world that has become accus- 
tomed to the airplane, the submarine 
and the radio, the emphasis yesterday 
was less on the engineering wondet 
than on the difference that the Brook- 
lyn Bridge and fifty years had made 
in the importance of Brooklyn. The 
idea of having the celebration was 
credited to the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. It had the cordial co- 
operation of the city administration. 
It proceeded under the direction of 
Albert Goldman, Commissioner of the 
Department of Plant and Structures. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


For License To Practice Engineering 
New York—January 30th to February 2nd, 1933 


Owing to the many inquiries result- 
ing from the publication of examina- 
tion questions submitted to applicants 
for license to practice professional en- 
gineering in New York, there is pub- 
lished here with the papers of the test 
held on January 30th and 31st and 
February 1st and 2nd last. 

A number of correspondents have 
requested answers. The American 
Engineer wishes to advise that the 
Examining Board has not made public 
such information and that the pro- 
priety of doing so would undoubtedly 
be questionable. The magazine has, 
however, furnished additional copies 
to all who have requested the same 
and will continue to do so. Some cor- 
respondents have complained that 
mechanical, electrical or one of the 
other phases of engineering is being 
slighted in the examinations. Such is 
not the case. The correspondent has 
invariably read carefully the questions 
appearing in one issue and has ne- 
glected to do so in the case of pre- 
vious or succeeding issues. If there 
appears to be a balance in the direc- 
tion of what is generally termed civil 
engineering (the Editor contends all 
non-military engineering is civil) the 
same is occasioned by the require- 
ment of law which specifically includes 
an examination in Structural Plan- 
ning and Design as a qualification. 

For details concerning the examin- 
ation, ‘interested persons are referred 
to Board of Examiners of Professiona' 
Engineers, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York, 


Part I 
MATHEMATICS 
Monday, January 30, 1933—9:15 a. m. 
to 12:15 p. m., only 
Answer any eight of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers, 
1 Find the value of 





/ 1 
/ 3.1416 X 4771.2 X 2718 





5 4 1 4 
Vv 30.138 X 0.4347 69.89 


2 At what price must 7% bonds, 
running 12 years, with the interest 
payable semiannually, be bought in 
order that the purchaser may receive 
on his investment of 5% interest semi- 
annually, which is the current rate of 
interest? 

3 The inside of a washbasin is in 
the shape of the segment of a sphere. 
The distance across the top is 16 
inches and its greatest depth is 6 
inches. Find how many pints of water 
it will hold, reckoning 7% gallons to 
the cubic foot. 

4 Two towns, 3 miles apart, are on 
opposite sides of a balloon. The angles 
of elevation of the balloon are found 
to be 13°-19’ and 20°-03’. Find the 
distance of the balloon from the near- 
est town. 
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5 Given a triangular piece of land. 
From one of the angular points, A, one 
line runs N. 25° W., distance 792 feet; 
another from the same point runs N. 
42° E., distance 990 feet. It is re- 
quired to divide this triangle into two 
parts in the ratio of 2 to 3, by a line 
running due east and west. 


6 Give the equation of a circle pass- 
ing through the points (4, 0), (0, 4), 
(6, 4). 

7 In the parabola y? = 4 pa, an 
equilateral triangie is inscribed so 
that one vertex is at the origin. What 
is the length of one of its sides? 


8 Give the equation of an ellipse 
which passes through the _ points 
(1, 4) and (—6, 1). 

9 The area of a circular plate of 
metal is increasing because of expan- 
sion due to heat. When the radius 
passes through the value 2 inches, it 
is increasing at the rate of 0.01 inches 
a second. How fast is the area in- 
creasing? 

10 A Norman window consists of a 
rectangle surmounted by a semicircle. 
Given the perimeter, find the relation 
of the heighth to the breadth of the 
window when the quantity of light ad- 
mitted is a maximum. 

11 A purse contains 9 silver dollars 
and 1 gold eagle; another purse con- 
tains 10 silver dollars. If 9 coins are 
taken out of the first purse and put 
into the second, and then 9 coins are 
taken out of the second purse and put 
into the first, which purse now is the 
more likely to contain the gold coin? 

12 Determine the value of x from 
the equation (0.4) -- = 7 


Part I 
APPLIED SCIENCES 
Monday, January 30, 1933—1:15 to 
4:15 p. m., only 

Answer any eight of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers. 

1 State Ohm’s law in current elec- 
tricity and give the units in which 
each quantity is measured. 

2 What weight of oxygen will be re- 
quired to burn to carbon dioxide 2000 
pounds of coal containing 70% car- 
bon? [Atomic weights: 0 = 16, C = 
12] 

3 A 500-pound cake of ice slides 
down an incline 60 feet long, which 
makes an angle of 30 degrees with the 
horizontal. Find the speed of the ice 
at the foot of the incline, assuming 
the friction to be negligible. 

4 A steel rod has a length of 5 feet 
and a diameter of 1 inch at 0° F. How 
much will it expand if heated to 100° 
F.? How much force must be exerted 
upon the ends of the rod to prevent 
this expansion from taking place? 

5 How many B. t. u.’s does it take 
to raise the temperature of one pound 
of water at normal atmospheric pres- 
sure (a) from 209° F. to 211° F., (b) 
from 211° F. to 213° F.? 


6 State the principle of Conserva- 
tion of Energy. Show how it applies 
to the case of a swinging pendulum 
with damped oscillations. 

7. A cargo of 2 tons makes a boat 
sink 1.2 inches deeper in sea water 
whose specific gravity is 1.03. What 
is the area of the horizontal section of 
the boat at the water line? 


8 An automobile weighing 4000 
pounds acquires a velocity of 30 miles 
per hour in 40 seconds. Find the av- 
erage horsepower developed by the en- 
gine, assuming the frictional forces 
to be 150 pounds and the acceleration 
to be constant. 

9 What pressure will be required to 
pump water from a river into a tank 
on a hill 200 feet above the river, if 
20% of the total pressure needed is 
used to overcome friction in the pipes? 
How long will it take a 10-hp. pump 
to pump 4000 cubic feet of water into 
the tank? 

10 A rectangular gate 4 feet wide 
by 8 feet high stands vertical. It is 
hinged at its upper edge and is held 
in position by a singie force F' applied 
horizontally at its lower edge. Fresh 
water stands on one side of this gate 
6 feet above its lower edge and on the 
other side 3 feet above its lower edge. 
Calculate the force F. 

11 How may the rate of develop- 
ment of heat due to flow of electric 
current through a resistance be calcu- 
lated? Specify the units used in your 
formula, 

12 What substances cause _ hard 
water? Outline a process for soften- 
ing hard water. 

Part I 

MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 
Tuesday, January 31, 1933—9:15 a. m. 

to 12:15 p. m. only 

Answer any eight of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers, 

1 What are the effects of carbon, sil- 
icon, manganese, phosphorus and sul- 
phur on the mechanical properties of 
structural steel? 

2 Determine the safe internal water 
pressure that can be carried in a 
riveted steel pipe having an inside 
diameter of 48 inches. The pipe is 
made of steel plate *4 inch thick and 
has an over-all joint efficiency in the 
longitudinal seam of 72%. The maxi- 
mum tension at any point in the steel 
plate must not exceed 16,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

3 State the principle of the water- 
cement ratio method of proportioning 
concrete mixtures. Describe how the 
principle would be applied in propor- 
tioning concrete for a given project. 
Assuming that the specifications re- 
quire sound materials, write the ne- 
cessary specifications for control’ing 
the proportioning of concrete on a pro- 
ject by the water-cement ratio method. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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New York News Anp ACTIVITIES 


} ae 4 T. Hayden Hamilton, Associate Editor 


EDITORIAL SUGGESTION 
For Metropolitan Chapters 


Restless with improperly managed, 
and consequently expensive, municipal 
governments, a nation wide public is 
crying for respite from its taxes, local 
as well as national. Municipal man- 
agement is largely engineering. De- 
velopment, design, contruction and 
maintenance of highways, water sup- 
ply, sewerage, disposal of garbage and 
wastes, management of public insti- 
tutions, etc., are well within the pro- 
vince of engineering. 

To date the engineer has occupied a 
subservient position, supplying sup- 
port to political bosses, obeying their 
instructions in the face of his better 
judgment, and shrugging his shoul- 
ders at acts committed against the 
public,—all because it was not HIS 
responsibility and if he expressed him- 
self it would cost him his job. Pub- 
lic indifference has now changed to 
bitter resentment and a voice raised 
offering a program of relief from pre- 
sent conditions will find a ready ear 
and prompt support. 

The public is crying for help. It 
does not know that it is calling for 
the engineer and will not know un- 
til he sloughs off his inferiority com- 
plex and assumes the active and well 
informed leadership he is capable of 
offering. 

The City of New York is in a fer- 
ment over charter revision with a 
view to reducing sinecures and graft. 
Proposals for new charters have been 
presented, mostly by lawyers. None of 
them designate engineers as commis- 
sioners to head the various engineer- 
ing departments that only an engineer 
should direct. With a wealth of in- 
formation to call upon from the vast 
number of engineers employed by the 
City, in intimate contact with and 
thoroughly aware of the _ political 
machinations and hopeless waste that 
is going on, is not this moment a 
marvelous opportunity to help the pub- 
lic and the profession and at the same 
time climb out from under the bushel 
and assume a direct and important re- 
sponsibility in governmental affairs. 

Committees could be appointed by 
each of the five Chapters within the 
City of New York to study and draw 
up a charter for the said City. Dele- 
gates from each of these Committees 
could meet in a main Committee to 
draw up a final proposed charter to be 
presented to the public by the pro- 
fession. 

Suppose such charter is defeated. 
At least the engineer will have had 
the satisfaction of having assumed a 
logical responsibility, by offering in 
the name of the profession, a con- 
structive effort for public welfare and 
the public itself will be the better in- 
formed as to the justification for the 
engineer in positions of public trust. 

New York Chapters—are you will- 
ing to seize this opportunity for pub- 
lic service? 


T, HAYDEN HAMILTON 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NEW YORK, MAY 20th 
Hotel Commodore — Scene 
of 1933 Meeting 








Approximately 300 persons attended 
one of the most interesting meetings 
that the Society has yet he'd. Repre 
sentatives from twenty Chapters ou 
of a possible twenty-five participated 
in the deliberations. 


The sessions began with Committee 
meetings at 9:00 in the morning. At 
11:20 A. M. President Steinman called 
the general meeting to order. A re- 
cess for luncheon which was attended 
by about 150 was taken at 1:15 P. M. 
After concise remarks an‘ talks by 
the Past Presidents Welsch and Sheri- 
dan, Chairman Fred H. Zurmuhlen of 
the Arrangements Committee, incom- 
ing President Chapman, Vice-President 
Admiral Harris, Col. Reeves and Geo. 
Pegram, Past President of the Am- 
erican Society of Civil Engineers, re- 
tiring President Steinman delivered 
a short valedictory in which he in- 
dicated how much the Society has 
meant to him. His statement that no 
engineering organization has so strong 
an appeal to its members as has the 
State Society elicited a spontaneous 
outburst. Throughout his remarks 
there was manifest that sentiment 
which is the well spring of his con- 
vincing manner. 


President Chapman referred briefly 
to the Society’s accomplishments and 
expressed hope for its future. He ap- 
pealed for support to carry on Dr. 
Steinman’s work and to make effective 
the legislation enacted and the or- 
ganization created through the efforts 
of his predecessors. 


Admiral Harris, in referring to the 
economic problems of the day, pointed 
to the place of the engineer in re- 
building Society and expressed the 
opinion that the State Society was the 
model for a new national engineering 
influence that was on its way to rec- 
ognition. 

The meeting reconvened at 2:30 
P. M, 

After the report of Chairman Hickey 
of the tellers (who advised that all 
officers and directors appearing on the 
ballot had been elected and that the 
amendment to the constitution had 
been carried) was announced Presi- 
dent Steinman presented each of the 
new Directors—Mortimer Y. Ferris of 
Essex County, Fred H. Zurmuhlen of 
Richmond County, Harold W. Wati of 
Westchester County, Charles W. Mar- 
vin of Monroe County, George W. Cod- 
wise of Ulster County, Werner C. 
Strecker of Schenectady County, Oscar 
A. D’Luhosch of Dutchess County 
Robert J. Bartley, of Suffolk County 
and Alfred E. Roche of Rensselaer 
County; the re-elected Financial Sec- 
retary, Ernest F. Fox; the re-electel 
Treasurer, Patrick M, Corry, and the 

(Continued on Page 18) 


RECENT ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF THE STATE 
SOCIETY 


By D. B. Steinman, President 


A record of achievement of the New 
York State Society of Professional 
Engineers was published in the Janu- 
ary, 1933, issue of The American Engi- 
neer. Under the heading “What It 
Has Accomplished to Date,” 37 items 
of accomplishment were listed. The 
following new items of recorded 
achievement may now be added to that 
list: 


38. Through the final successful 
amendment of Section 300 of the Mul- 
tiple Dwelling Law, the right of li- 
censed professional engineers to file 
plans for multiple dwellings and any 
other structures, and alterations there- 
to, has been completely restored and 
legally establishd. 


39. The provision in the licensing 
law restricting the use of the profess- 
ional designation to licensed men has 
been amended so as clearly to pretet 
the designations “engineer” and ~ sur- 
veyor,” and not merely the designa- 
tions “professional engineer” and 
‘land surveyor.” 


41. The exemption permitting un- 
licensed men to make land surveys 
has been eliminated from the statute. 

41. The exemption permitting un- 
licensed men to design buildings cost- 
ing less than ten thousand dollars has 
been further restricted by the addition 
of a specification limiting the size of 
such buildings. 

42. The minimum definition of 
“long established and recognized 
standing in the engineering profess- 
ion,” for exemption from the examina- 
tion requirements, has been raised 
from 12 to 15 years. 

43. The statutory provisions govern- 
ing disciplinary provisions have been 
improved in effectiveness and have 
been amplified so as to permit the 
Engineers Board to recommend re- 
vocation, suspension or annullment of 
license, or reprimanding, censuring or 
otherwise disciplining violators of 
proper professional conduct. 

44. The State Society has success- 
fully cooperated with the Architec- 
tural Profession in securing the en- 
actment of parallel desired amend- 
ments to the Architects’ Law. 

45. A proposed amendment to the 
Penal Law, redefining the practice of 
law in a manner which would have 
interfered with the rights of Engi- 
neers and Architects to prepare con- 
tract documents and to act as arbitra- 
tors, was successfully opposed. 

46. The appointment, by the Gov- 
ernor, of two Engineers (members of 
the Society) to the high positions of 
State Industrial Commissioner and 
Deputy Industrial Commissioner, fol- 
lowed recommendation by the State 
Society. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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New JERSEY News Anp ACTIVITIES 


Gerald W. Knight, Associate Editor 


COMMENTS OF THE EDITOR 


Unemployed and Conservation 
Camps 


Some recent news items provocative 
of thought are: New Jersey can use 
8,000 men in forestry work; various 
cities and towns are having difficulty 
in recruiting their quotas for Civilian 
Conservation Camps; large numbers 
of recruits at one of the concentration 
camps at military post go on strike 
because the potatoes are not thorough- 
ly cooked and there is not sufficient 
variety of food; men from the eastern 
industrial areas and from some of the 
middle western agricultural sections 
refuse to work eight hours for $1.00 
per day, plus clothes, lodging, sub- 
sistence, medical and dental attention, 
etc., even with sports and recreation 
added; some take stand that they 
did not propose to work and turn over 
to their families $25 of the $30 per 
month paid to them. There being no 
means for disciplining such men they 
are being sent home, after the govern- 
ment has spent considerable money on 
them. One wonders what some per- 
sons expect of government? 


Further commentaries on this situa- 
tion are: 

Kansas relief units have decided to 
tighten up; no more relief for men 
who refuse to conform to conserva- 
tion camp requirements. Says the 
army sergeant at one of the mobiliza- 
tion posts, “These civilians have it 
pretty soft, they get $30 per month; 
we get $17.50. I would like to have 
them in the army for a bit. They’d 
find out what real work was and some 
discipline wouldn’t hurt them. They 
would eat the food that was served to 
them and they would take orders, and 
like it. They get the same food that 
we do.” What is the answer? Algebra 
won’t solve it. And so one hears of 
the reaction from some quarters. 


The work of the conservation camps 
is probably more analogous to that of 
the farm laborer that .o anything 
e'se. How does the }2y compare? 
Does the average farm laborer get $30 
per month and be completely found? 
He gets $25 to $30 per month plus 
board and lodging of sorts) and 
nothing else; and he works. 

State Forester C. P. Wilber is 
authority for the statement that New 
Jersey can use 8,000 men in its for- 
ests. He is reported to have told the 
Governor on April 10th that three 
camps of 200 men would be estab- 
lished, with a trained forester in 
charge of each. Engineers are to be 
borrowed from the Highway Depart- 
ment, as it is doubtful if foresters can 
be spared for full service. 

The State Highway Department has 
its own work to do, and funds with 
which to do it. 

The reforestation work is a project 
to alleviate unemployment. If engi- 


(Continued on Page 24) 


APPEAL TO CHAPTERS 


Reports should be forwarded 
promptly. 

Mr. Ernest F. Weeks, 200 East 5th 
Street, Paterson, and Mr. Trevor J. 
Powell, P. O. Box 212, Elizabeth, are 
the staff members to whom chapter 
reports should be submitted. 

Hudson, Bergen and Morris counties 
did not respond last month for inclus- 
ion in the June Issue. 

The cooperation of all chapters is 
expected and failure to forward 
promptly report of activities adds to 
the problem of editing and prevents 
dissemination of desired information. 


e+ +*¢ & 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Dramatized Episodes 
“The Iron Horse” may be obtained 
by forwarding to Gerald W. Knight, 
605 Broad Street, Newark, twenty-five 
cents and a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. The fascinating recital of the 
dramatic gcenes which accompanied 
the advent of the steam locomotive is 
most instructive and contains valuable 
food for reflection. History but re- 
peats itself. Every engineer is in- 
vited to secure a copy. 
* %* * 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The New Jersey associate editor, 
Gerald W. Knight, requests the co- 
operation of the engineers of the state 
by sending to him news items of in- 
terest to the profession and any ma- 
terial that may be of value for pub- 
lication. 

Learn to write. Learn to speak. In 
these days of depression these are two 
things that every engineer should cul- 
tivate. You would be surprised to find 
out how well you can do these things 
if you try. 

* * * 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


The Legislative Committee reports 
that Senate bills 187 and 188, intro- 
duced by Senator Loizeaux of Union 
County, have passed the Senate and 
are at this writing in the Assembly. 

Senate bills 95 and 96, introduced by 
Senator Durand of Monmouth County, 
for the abatement of pollution in New 
York harbor and coastal water enabl- 
ing New Jersey to enter into a com- 
pact with New York and Connecticut, 
have not been moved beyond second 
reading in the Senate. It is expected 
that they will be passed upon third 
reading in the Senate and that they 
will be acted on promptly in the As- 
sembly. It is hoped that all engineers 
in the three states of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut will use their 
good offices by assisting these bills 
through to successful passage. 

In connection with the nomination 
of Mr. Clyde Potts by the Honorable 
A. Harry Moore, Governor of New Jer- 
sey, to a place on the State Board of 
Health, a hearing was held by the 
Judiciary Committee on the evening 
of May 22d. 


LETTER FROM THE 
SECRETARY 


New Jersey Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Land 
Surveyors 


In the April 10, 1933, edition of the 
Newark Evening News there ap- 
peared an article entitled “State Can 
Use 8,000 Men in Forests.” The ar- 
ticle was as follows: “Charles P. Wil- 
ber, State Forester, discussed with 
Governor Moore today plans for utiliz- 
ing 8,000 men to be recruited from 
New Jersey by the Federal govern- 
ment for reforestation.” 


“Wilber told the Governor three 
camps would be established in New 
Jersey, each having a capacity of 200 
men. In these, the recrtits would be 
put through three weeks of hard train- 
ing;” 


“A trained forester is to be placed 
in charge of each camp and engineers 
are to be borrowed from the State 
Highway Department. There was 
some doubt as to whether the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment could spare their foresters for 
full-time service in the camps.” 


“Wilber said the State owned 75,- 
000 acres of land upon which the men 
could begin work and another 2,000,- 
000 acres were available to the State 
at nominal cost.” 


As the work of reforestation is one 
of the President’s plans tf alleviate 
unemployment, it is evident that if 
any engineers are to be used on the 
same they should not be borrowed 
from the State Highway Department, 
but should be drawn from the hun- 
dreds of engineers throughout the 
State who are now unemployed. The 
work on the State Highways should 
continue, inasmuch ag funds are avail- 
able for this work, these funds being 
derived from the gas and license tax, 
for which the motoring public is pay- 
ing. 

If the work of reforestation is to be 
carried on in the state with the idea 
of alleviating unemployment, then 
only those engineers who are now 
unemployed should be used on pro- 
jects connected therewith. They 
should not be borrowed from other 
departments of the State in which 
there is work to do. If the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment cannot spare its foresters on 
work which would be entirely bene- 
ficial to them, how can the State High- 
way Department lend men for projects 
which are entirely unrelated to their 
work? 


ALBERT S. BLANK, Secretary, 
New Jersey Professional 
Wngineers Association. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Nation Awakens 
(Continued from Page 3) 

Above all it would compel every 
American to bear his just and moral 
share of the nation’s burden. In the 
face of constantly increasing evidence 
of tax evasion and immoral use of 
other peoples money upon the part of 
financial potentates in an hour when 
the country is engaged in a struggle to 
overcome an enemy from within, the 
time is propitious and the conditions 
sufficiently urgent to include the draft- 
ing of the nation’s resources, in the 
same manner as were conscripted the 
lives of its citizens during the World 
War, aS an emergency measure for 
overcoming the plague that has for 
the past four years stalked across 
these once prosperous United States. 

Regardless, however, of the means 
of securing the levies required to ex- 
ecute the Public Works Program, the 
same must be prosecuted at all costs 
and the support of every American 
who would preserve his heritage of 
liberty, should be thrown at once and 
without equivocation into the breach. 
Whether one agrees with his policies 
or not none can gainsay the fact that 
President Roosevelt fias kept faith, 
beyond any political leader of his gen- 
eration. A new deal has come. Let 
us prove worthy of the courage and 
the love of mankind evidenced by this 
Moses who, regardless of the opposi- 
tion of caste, station and power is 
determined to lead America, and God 
willing, perhaps the world, out of a 
wilderness of financial and _ social 
error into which the occidental na- 
tions have for more than a hundred 
years been penetrating deeper and 
deeper, until deprived of the light of 
common sense and moral understand- 
ing they now find themselves on the 
brink of chaos. Order is Heaven’s 
first Law and the establishment of an 
orderly civilization is man’s first duty. 
That the President of the United 
States may continue to see the light, 
as God gives him the light, is the 
prayer and hope of his fellow man 
throughout the world. 

In the coming months and years the 
Engineer will be called upon to ex- 
ecute many if not most of the Presi- 
dent’s policies. That he will respond 
with his customary fervor, ability and 
unselfishness and that he will avoid 
the false gods of 19th century politi- 
cal economy and materialism are the 
hopes that spring from the hearts of 
all engineers who love,—not the pro- 
fession less, but rather,—humanity 


more. a 
Public Works For Public 
Good 


(Continued from Page 4) 


It is therefore quite natural to pre- 
sume that those agencies which can 
operate in the quickest manner are 
the agencies which should be consid- 
ered first in outlining a program for 
public works. From past experiences 
and from present conditions it is quite 
evident that Federal agencies could 
quickly invoke some plan of putting 
into operation, projects pending. Such 
projects should be considered first. 
There should not, however, be over- 
looked the distinctive advantage of a 
localized improvement. 
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Means should be created during the 
present economic stringency to pro- 
vide credit and finances so that such 
localized work can proceed. Projects 
involving the use of materials should 
be carried out on a competitive basis 
of bidding. This character of work 
would have a far reaching effect for 
it would not only put back to work 
the skilled labour but would also start 
the material industry producing the 
material required. Such procedure 
would also give to the great carriers 
of the country the business of trans- 
porting supplies of material. 

If one were to believe that we are 
never coming out of this depression 
society would probably cease all types 
of public works construction forever. 
History shows that this is not the first 
economic depression the country has 
endured. We have survived the rest 
—we shall come through this. We 
shall again some day see the great 
army of workers happily employed in 
the pursuit of public works. Let us 
therefore start in a prudent and wise 
way to carry out those projects which 
are necessary for the good of mankind 
and in doing so not only provide work 
for millions skillfully trained in the 
trades of construction but likewise 
provide for mankind those indispen- 
sible factors of civilized existence,— 
public works. 


* * * 


The Future Standard Of 
Living Of the American 
Worker 


(Continued from Page 5) 

50 cents a bushel in Chicago. Allow- 
ing a few cents for transportation 
costs, the same price rules in Winne- 
peg, Canada and Liverpool, England. 
However, it costs something for hand- 
ling and for freight to get the wheat 
from the farm in Chicago, so that even 
at 50 cents the farmer’s price is not 
over 35 cents. 

It is confusing to speak of Liver- 
pool wheat at a price of 50 cents, be- 
cause the Englishman reckons his 
price in his kind of money, namely 3 
shillings. Were the English currency 
dollars and cents as is ours, 3 shill- 
ings would be 75 cents, and allowing 
15 cents, charges for carrying, the 
Englishman would get 60 cents per 
bushel for his wheat, as against the 
American’s 35 cents. There is little 
wheat produced in England and that 
is consumed locally. Canada is a 
wheat producing country. The Can- 
adian currency is also at a discount 
to the American gold dollar. In addi- 
tion, the Canadian wheat farmer gets 
the benefits of a bonus for wheat ex- 
ported. 

Foreign producers of commodities 
are making money. Americans are 
not. We are attacking this problem 
by putting a bandage on it, attempt- 
ing to cure surface sores and symp- 
toms. Restriction of home _ produc- 
tion will stimulate foreign production 
of the same things. 

Of course, whatever is done must 
safeguard both the worker and the in- 
vestor because the worker, if he is in- 
dustrious and successful, eventually 
becomes the investor and when he 
does he becomes more conservative, 
less energetic and less industrious, so 
no plan can afford to forget either the 


worker or the man who conceives and 
manages things. Their ingenuity and 
energy are the basis of our national 
prosperity and future growth. 

The next question is: What prac- 
tical method is there at hand to 
achieve this stabilization of our cur- 
rency with foreign currencies? Un- 
til the month of March there was none 
that was practicable. To invoke the 
constitutional provision which per- 
mitted Congress to fix the standard of 
currency was impracticable as_ it 
would have involved too much 
wrangling, debate and delay and 
would have invited further value de- 
flation and business disaster, with 
speculation running riot. Now, through 
the initiative, energy and courage of 
the President of the United States, his 
proclamation, sustained by enabling 
Legislation, makes possible decisive 
and definite action—action as definite 
and effective as anything that can be 
done by the Bank of England. Govern- 
ment can regulate the relationship be- 
tween the mythical gold dollar and our 
legal currency and this can be fixed 
overnight, daily, by tax or other 
means, so that the £ Sterling to- 
morrow could go to par with the dol. 
lar and other world currencies woul¢ 
follow suit proportionally. 


Another of the fallacies that we 
hear is: that the Hawley-Smoot high 
tariff has an important bearing on the 
present situation. The tariff in most 
cases is based on the price paid for 
foreign goods imported. If this price, 
on account of the British currency 
stabilization—or inflation, if you 
choose to call it that, is 2/3, as it now 
is, the tariff or duty is also similarly 
reduced and thus in many cases im- 
porters bring foreign-made goods in- 
to our markets at a lower cost than 
can the American manufacturers. 


American infant industries, Ameri- 
can world industrial leadership, Am- 
erican high wage scales and standards 
of living were all reared behind a 
protective tariff wall. Our foreign 
competitors have at last found a way 
to overthrow this bulwark, and that 
way is, to regulate their currencies to 
such an extent that they can invade 
our markets and fix American prices 
of commodities and manufactured 
goods to the ruin of our Own people. 

It is true that our imports are small 
as compared to American goods con- 
sumed, but do not forget that the 
price at which an importer can sell 
foreign goods practically fixes the 
American price, that is, if the Ameri- 
can manufacturer wants to sell his 
products. There is no doubt but that 
the continuance of this maladjust- 
ment of foreign currency values to 
our own, will destroy American in- 
dustries, curtail American production 
to a minimum, destroy wage scales 
and continue to lower American 
standards of living. 

The interesting part of the whole 
matter is that were such an adjust- 
ment in the relation of our currency 
to other currencies forced in the man- 
ner indicated, the United States would 
not have to attempt to dicker in 
world economic conferences, or barter 
private and public war debts owed to 
us for some measure of relief, but at 
one fell swoop would jump into the 
driver’s seat, take the whip-hand and 
run its own affairs. 
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An even more interesting reaction 
would be that within a few months of 
forcing this adjustment the better part 
of the whole world would be again 
back on the so-called gold standard 
because keeping off of it would no 
longer secure to them the advantages 
that they have been enjoying, advant- 
ages—many of which have come to 
them through keeping this nation 
chasing that will-o’-the wisp, gold. 

* * * 


Need For Municipal 
Cooperation 


(Continued trom Page 6) 


are sewerage and water works, gar- 
bage and refuse disposal, highways, 
recreation facilities. Notable are the 
Metropolitan sewerage and _ water 
works and park systems of Boston and 
of Milwaukee. Those works provide 
facilities for the many smaller towns 
which lie adjacent to the large cities 
above mentioned. In the metropolitan 
sections of New Jersey the Passaic 
Valley sewerage system and the joint 
sewers in Essex and Union Counties 
are cases in point. True it is, un- 
fortunately, that not all of these have 
been executed without friction and 
some deserved criticism, yet the fact 
cannot be gainsaid that adequate 
works have been planned and built 
which could not have been so built 
without municipal cooperation. When 
we criticize, let us do so rationally 
and constructively, seeking ways for 
correcting procedures in the future, 
and not blindly condemn the whole 
system of cooperative construction. 

Some of the other matters in which 
municipalities have profited by con- 
sultation together and by joint action 
are: matters of general policy, legisla- 
tion, public health, policing, town 
planning, zoning, unemployment, and 
last but by no means least in these 
times, tax reduction. In all of these 
matters, individually we sometimes 
grope blindly for the best way out, but 
we have often found that by consult- 
ing with others who have similar 
problems, solutions are reached which 
are better for all parties. I have 
found that the representatives of any 
governing body are more than willing 
to discuss their practices and the re- 
sults of their experiences along any 
line, where such information is de- 
sired. 

In our own state of New Jersey 
there was formed some eighteen years 
ago an organization known as the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities. 
Its birth and development came as the 
need of joint action and cooperation 
became manifest. The interests of 
the municipalities were common, their 
individual influence comparatively 
slight. Therefore the obvious thing 
was to get together and by united ef- 
forts win battles which would other- 
wise be lost. 

The first and most evident work 
done by the League is in the matter of 
legislation. Too often in the past 
have laws inimical to municipalities 
been enacted, due to selfish interests, 
partisan consideration, or to ignorance 
on the part of the legislators of the 
problems in hand. It is the purpose 
and the work of the League to sponsor 
legislation which is desirable and to 
oppose that which has no merit or 
which is contrary to the best interests 


of the municipalities. As one instance 
of the result of the League’s legisla- 
tive activity I may mention the law 
enacted a couple of years ago where- 
by a portion of the gasoline taxes are 
distributed to municipalities to be ap- 
plied to their own local highways. 
Moneys have thus come into local 
treasuries which they would not have 
received had this unitedly sponsored 
legislation not been enacted. 

The League has done a vast amount 
of research work on the various 
phases of municipal affairs and main- 
tains a Bureau of Information where 
the results of this work are made 
available to members of the League. 
Statistics on all branches of municipal 
work have been compiled and are 
available. General legal information 
is also given. At the annual conven- 
tion there is an interchange of ideas 
on various topics and there are per- 
sonal discussions of problems which 
arise. A monthly magazine of merit 
is published in whose pages are dis- 
cussed various topics of moment to 
the municipalities and so information 
of value is brought to the attention of 
municipal officials. 

The work above outlined hus been 
of great value in the years it has been 
functioning, and this has been increas- 
ingly recognized. It has become a 
sort of clearing house for all difficul- 
ties. Problems are brought and dis- 
cussed and we can get the result of 
the other fellow’s experience. Perhaps 
his is the best way, perhaps ours. In 
any event a solution can be evolved as 
a result of conference which is per- 
haps better than any one individual’s. 
The decisions may not be perfect but 
they are better for the exchange of 
ideas of trained minds or of those who 
have had to face these problems. 
United action can be taken which will 
be far more effective than individual 
action. 

During the last few months differ- 
ences have arisen in the organization 
of the league. This is to be regretted, 
but we may be sure that there must be 
great value inherent in the League or 
no one would be interested. Activity 
begets differences of opinion, and 
these are healthy. Without in any 
way taking sides in the matters of 
contention I want to say to the repre- 
sentatives of any municipality that if 
the League or its organization are not 
as you would have it, then by all 
means work to reorganize it, but, at 
any cost, preserve it. 

I hope it has been evident from our 
little discussion that cooperation in 
all activities of life is essential to real 
progress; that non-cooperation is 
simply unenlightened selfishness 
which defeats its own ends. Coopera- 
tion may and does promote and stim- 
ulate wise efforts, and on the other 
hand it checks or prevents extreme 
and ill considered actions. To insist 
on this need is not to say that all 
such municipal efforts are successful 
Some have, in the eyes of the public, 
been glaringly unsuccessful. Every 
effort of man may be similarly criti- 
cized; nothing is perfect. But so few 
have been the unsuccessful efforts that 
complete failure proves only that 
something was lacking in that par- 
ticular case. It emphasizes the need 
of better methods or “team work” 
next time. 

I want to quote the following from 


a recent statement by Governor Moore 
which is very pertinent and which 
contains great truth: 

“This present day will stand out 
as an epoch in the history of our 
country. Out of the distress of 
these times may come, and we 
hope will come, valiant leadership, 
an awakened public interest in 
government, a deeper sense of 
responsibility on the part of of- 
fice-holders, and an. appreciation 
of our dependence upon each other 
—not merely our dependence as 
individuals, but the interdepend- 
ence of political sub-divisions and 
the State and Nation.” 

As engineers we recognize that in 
these troublous times we are fighting 
a war—more prolonged and more 
deadly than we have ever known. In- 
dividually and alone we can do but 
little to combat the foe and fight our 
way back to economic strength; but to- 
gether, men working with men, muni- 
cipality with municipality, state with 
state, and—yes—nation with nation, 
we can and will conquer. Let us apply 
every bit of our strength and our en- 
ergy, our knowledge and our training 
to this end. 

= * * 


Land Surveying 
(Continued from Page 7) 


the fertile fields the farmer casts his 
seeds and harvests his crops. On the 
earth’s fair face graze the docile flocks 
and herds. Food, raiment and shelter 
for all mankind are taken in some 
manner from the land. Thus, in the 
land and the uses we make of it lies 
our national wealth. 

The next time you can spend an out- 
ing on hill or mountain top, remem- 
ber that the expanse of land that 
stretches before you is ours because 
years previously some surveyor with 
herculean effort and _ unfaltering 
courage penetrated into the unknown 
to bring back to civilization a map or 
chart showing the boundaries and na- 
tural resources of the region. Re- 
member, also, that the improvements 
you will see in cities, towns, build- 
ings, railroads, highways, canals, 
bridges, and a host of other objects 
from the foreground to the distant 
horizon, are the handiwork of the en- 
gineer based upon the _ accurate 
measurements of the surveyor. 


Comment: For details of figures 
quoted above the reader is referred to 
the author—c/o of the American En- 
gineer. 

* * * 


Engineer a_ Public 


Servant 
(Continued from Page 8) 

The devastating effect upon civili- 
zation of an inadequate disposal of 
garbage, rubbish and sewage was ex- 
perienced during the past. We read 
of the regulations imposed upon the 
children of Israel by the Patriarchs of 
old. The Black Death, the Malaria 
epidemics and the many lives claimed 
by the jungles and swamps of our own 
Southland were due entirely to un- 
sanitary conditions existing at the 
time. The construction of plants for 
the disposal of garbage, rubbish and 
sewage, the extermination of the mos- 
quito and other disease bearing in- 
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sects by proper drainage of low lands, 
have not only lowered the death rate, 
but have made possible further ad- 
vancement in the accomplishments of 
our Nation. An example is the com- 
pletion by the American Engineers of 
the Panama Canal. Only after the 
destructive forces of nature were de- 
stroyed through the activities of the 
Sanitary Engineer could his fellow 
workers bring to fruition the dream 
of many years. 

Today the Engineer has perfected 
he method of rubbish and garbage 
disposal to such an extent that in- 
cinerators are located in many of our 
Cities adjacent to residential areas, 
hospitals, schools and_ recreational 
centers without complaints of any 
kind. 

If the Engineer has done nothing 
more than to harness these potential 
devastating influences upon mankind, 
his claim to service cannot be denied. 

When we travel in all directions, 
across the continent if we desire, few 
of us give thought that the present 
systems of super-highways, tunnels 
and bridges are due to a steady de- 
velopment. In order that the Em- 
perors of Ancient Rome could trans- 
port armies, the engineers of that day 
built the Appian Way. Portions of 
this road are still in use. Following 
the surveys of Washington and other 
early engineers, the mountains of our 
country were crossed by roads and 
railroads built through the wilderness. 
In our present day the accomplish- 
ments of the Highway Engineer were 
responsible for the safety of Paris 
during the great War. Without its 
system of roads the history of France 
and of the World would have been 
different. Remove from our present 
day the properly maintained highway 
and civilization would go backward. 

In this age, the need of the Engi- 
neer is more keenly felt. We im- 
prove our communities by sane zon- 
ing and planning, building and sani- 
tary codes and similar regulation of 
the use of land and buildings. The 
extension of parks, playgrounds and 
similar recreational facilities, the as- 
surance of adequate light and air 
are among the chief concerns of the 
Planning Engineer. Many cities are 
adopting Master Plans showing the 
desirable development for the next 
twenty years. The layman has also 
come to the conclusion that foresight 
is required to eliminate mistakes in 
future city expansion. 

The Engineer has been called upon 
to assume the duties of City Manager. 
In this capacity he combines execu- 
tive and engineering skill. The suc- 
cess of the City Manager form of 
government has been proven by the 
fact that of 6,251 incorporated places 
of over 1000 inhabitants in the United 
States 421 are now operating under 
this form of government. What is 
more striking is that of the 376 com- 
munities of over 25,000 inhabitants. 
81 or more than 1 in 5 have City 
Managers, a large majority of these 
being Engineers. During our present 
generation, a young engineer stood 
upon the bleak coast of New England. 
He had erected an electrical sending 
set. On the coast of Great Britain 
stood another engineer with similar 
equipment. At an appointed time the 
man across the sea sent a message 
into the air. It was received by his 


conirade on this continent. marconi 
had harnessed the ether waves of 
space and the RADIO was born. Just 
another contribution by an Engineer. 
Yet words cannot express the influ- 
ence for good which that service has 
given this weary old World. In my 
opinion the magic of Aladdin’s Lamp 
fades before the power of the Radio. 
It, and the aeroplane, are responsible 
for the removal of the barriers of 
time and space and nations and in- 
dividuals have found in the radio the 
real ambassador of good will. 

During 1932 we have witnessed the 
completion of the Washington Bridge. 
It folldwed the Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge, the Goethal’s Bridge and the 
Outerbridge Crossing. In each the 
Engineer has combined artistry with 
structural details. Each is an ex- 
pression of the dreams and accom. 
plishments of public servants. 

These are some of the _ services 
rendered by the Engineer of the past 
and the present. The Engineer will 
go on through the ages overcoming 
obstacles, conquering new forces and 
reshaping the physical world. Great- 
er responsibilities will be thrust upon 
him. Unsparing of his energy he will 
continue to plan and toil, to create 
comfort, wealth and happiness for fel- 
low wayfarers. In truth he is the 
pioneer, the leader and, “The Public 
Servant” in the onward march of 


civilization. 
Heroic Death Of Alfred 
Masury 


(Continued from Page 9) 
intended to displace cavalry. In the 
first review of that force held at Fort 
Eustis about two years ago, he re- 
marked, “It is regrettable that the 
average civilian and politician do not 
recognize the full importance of the 
advances made jin motor transport 
since the World War. It handicaps 
our preparedness and imposes an un- 
necessary hardship upon our army 
personnel who have to struggle along 
and experiment with designs of the 
World War Period.” 

His untimely end broke an appoint- 
ment to visit the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds to witness the test of a crea- 
tion of outstanding value, which he 
had recently submitted to that point 
for test. 

His versatile mind and _ talents 
broadened with time. The engineer- 
ing organizations listed below, of 
which he was a member, testify to 
his many varied activities: 


American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Ongineers. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 


Society of American Military Engzi- 
neers. 

New York State Society of Profess- 
ional Engineers. 

Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Institute of Automobile Engineers— 
England. 

Permanent International Associa- 
tion of Road Congresses—Paris. 

American Society of Municipal En- 
gineers. 

U. 8. Naval 
Member. 

Sons of Union Veterans of Civil 
War. 


Institute—Associate 





American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

American Petroleum Institute. 

American Road Builders Associa- 
tion. 

Army Ordnance Association. 

Institute of Metals. 

Royal Society, Arts & Manufactur- 
ers & Commerce of London. 

He was no mere joiner. His as- 
sociation with an organization was an 
implied tribufe to its work and its 
efficiency. 

he had many friends in the Petro- 
leum industry and he took a partic- 
ularly keen interest in the activities 
of the American Petroleum Institute. 

While he always was greatly in- 
terested in aviation, he confided to 
the writer that Anton Fleckner of Ro- 
tor Ship fame, whose acquaintance he 
made in 1926, stimulated his interest 
in the principles of aerodynamics, 
which were always intriguing to him. 

While a constant devotee of avia- 
tion and a user of it for transport 
purposes, lighter-than-air craft ap- 
pealed strongly to his inquisitive 
mind. His first flight was made in 
the Los Angeles at Lakehurst, N. J., 
after months of persistent effort to 
obtain official permission. He pic- 
tured in no uncertain terms his opin- 
ion of its potential value for war time 
and commercial purposes. 

Truly a pioneer, he never shirked 
his duty when he thought a contribu- 
tion could be made to the advance- 
ment of science. His experience as a 
passenger on the Graf Zeppelin when 
iu was buffetted around Europe and 
forced to return to its base, ac- 
quainted him with, and impressed up- 
on him the hazards of aviation, par- 
ticularly in the case of lighter-than-air 
craft, yet the pleadings of his friends 
to pursue less hazardous studies re- 
mained unheeded because of the Vik- 
ing spirit he possessed. At the time 
of his death he had probably travelled 
upon a greater number of air-trans- 
port types than any other civilian. 

His attendance at track meets, golf, 
boxing and racing affairs, testified to 
his love of sports. He was tolerant 
toward all of them, but his greatest 
recreation came from his association 
with his principal hobby—boating. 
One can see him’ years ago in his 
first boat, a Gloucester Dory fitted 
with a kerosene engine, deriving 
pleasure on the waters surrounding 
the rugged New England Shores, and 
again on the last, the “L’Apache,” a 
luxurious yacht, frequently seen in 
the various waters of New York and 
vicinity, on which he found rest and 
happiness with his family and friends. 

The list of his clubs noted below. 
distinctly indicates his choice of rec 
reation activities: 

New York Athletic Club. 

North American Yacht Racing As- 
sociation. 

Port Washington Yacht Club. 

Cruising Club of America. 

Montauk Yacht Club. 

Too frequently we in engineering 
circles judge our associates by their 
failures in one endeavor or another. 
That is a prevalent human fault. He 
was ever tolerant, generous and sym- 
pathetic. Human dust like all of us— 
if he ever strayed from the teachings 
of his noble mother who survives him, 
he promptly charted his course 
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along the path of the fundamental 
thoughts which dominated his mind. 
“Have I been unfaithful in dealing 
with others? Have I been untrue to 
my friends? Do I practice what I 
preach? In learning and straightway 
practicing—is there not pleasure also? 
When friends gather around from 
afar, do we not rejoice? Whom lack 
of fame cannot vex, is not he a 
gentleman?” 

Such were the thoughts that created 
for him a happy family life, that en- 
abled him to count among his friends 
the thousands whose names appear 
upon the rosters of the organizations 
to which he belonged, enabled him to 
associate most intimately with the 
world’s outstanding scientists, in- 
dustrialists and government officials 
who ever sought his advice and guid- 
ance. 

He lived a fuli life—his sales abil- 
ity and practical contact with every- 
day life enabled him to impress his 
associates with the current develup- 
ments of his brain; many of them 
have been applied and are accepted as 
commonplace in the construction of 
automotive equipment which is work- 
ing on the highways and byways of 
America and the world. 

Knowledge passed along to man- 
kind by such pioneers 1s unto itself a 
monument. His contributions to the 
engineering world will be utilized to: 
the benefit of humanity and the glory 
of his country long after many of us 
have been forgotten. 

His untimely end brings grief to all 
of his associates and intimate friends, 
but consolation and pride in that he 
died a hero in the service of his 
country so that his manly qualities 
and accomplishments will forever be 
enshrined in the hearts of his fellow 
Americans and fellow Engineers. 

To conform to his oft expressed 
wish for such a resting place, his re- 
mains were taken from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard on the U. S. Coast Guard 
Cutter Champlain to the spot where 
life had been cut short. There were 
conducted simple services and his 
ashes scattered to the four winds and 
to the sea, whilst his departed spirit 
doubtless looked on, full in the faith 
that death for him was but the gat: 
way to an eternity of opportunity. 

J. F. Winchester. 


Comment: The Society mourns the 
loss of its distinguished and heroic 
member. At the recent annual meet- 
ing an appropriate resolution express- 
ing sorrow, and sympathy to his be- 
reaved wife, was adopted. The same 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

+ * * 


General News and 


Comments 
(Continued from Page 10) 


COMMEMORATE BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE OPENING 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
was the principal speaker at a dinner 
celebrating the anniversary at the 
Hotel St. George. 

* ¢ &* & & 


Other speakers at the dinner were 


Mayor O’Brien, Mr. Hesterberg, the 
Rev, Charles W. Roeder, chaplain of 


the Society of Old Brooklynites, and 
Dr. Palmer C. Ricketts, director of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of 
Troy, where Washington A. Roebling, 
son of John A. Roebling, went to 
school. 


COMMENT:—Can one imagine cele- 
brating the anniversary of the dis- 
covery by Harvey of the circulation 
of the blood or commemorating the 
issuance of the Code Napoleon with 
but one out of a half dozen speakers a 
doctor or lawyer respectively? 

The Brooklyn Bridge inaugurated 
an era that has developed the art of 
bridge building to a point undreamed 
of even when thoughts of airships 
held forth in the minds of imagina- 
tive men. 

Hither the public is forgetful or the 
profession neglectful of its obligations 
to properly recognize the authors of 
great engineering events that have 
changed humanity’s course. 


* kk % 


REQUESTS AND COMMENTS 
FROM AFAR 
Hawaii and California 
Correspond 


Some evidences of the reactions to 
the Society’s policies and activities 
may be noted from the following:— 

April 17th, 1933. 
The New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers, Inc. 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg 
New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 

The article by Dr. D. B. Steinman 
on “Registration of Engineers” recent- 
ly issued by your Society in pamphlet 
form is the best and the most com- 
prehensive we have yet seen on the 
subject. Coming from Dr. Steinman 
it could not be otherwise. 

It is so good that our Board would 
like to have about 200 copies for dis- 
tribution to its registrants and to 
others. We, of course, want to pay 
for them. Please let us know what 
the charge will be for 200 copies. 
Aren’t you receiving requests from 
other registration boards for copies? 

Yours very truly, 

Territorial Board of Registration 

for Professional Engineers, 

Architects and Surveyors. 

By Wm. C. Furer, 
Secretary. 


State of California 
Department of Professional and Voca- 
tionai Standards State Board of 
Registration for Civil Engineers 
35 Forum Building, Sacramento 

April 25, 1935. 
Mr. Arthur V. Sheridan, Editor 
The American Engineer 
Postum Building 
250 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

This office has just received a copy 
of the April issue of your extremely 
interesting publication, The American 
Engineer. 

On page 14 of the April issue is a 
concluding article on EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS For License as P. E., 
State of New York. The Board of 
Registration for Civil Engineers would 
be very glad to receive the previous 
issues of this magazine containing 
the balance of this article, if it is pos- 


sible for you to send them, or to re- 
ceive merely the pages containing the 
examination questions torn out from 
the back issues. 

Yours very truly, 

STATE BOARD OF 
REGISTRATION FOR CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

By Pecos H. Calahan, 
Asst. Secretai,. 
* % * 


Vocational Guidance in 
Engineering 
(Continued from Page 10) 


eric R. Harris, Retired, U. S. Navy; 
Dr. William Bowie, Chief, Division of 
Geodesy, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; John F. Coleman, Consulting 
Engineer and Past President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; 
Dr. Robert Ridgway, Chief Engineer, 
Board of Transportation, New York, 
also Past President of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; Prof. Alex- 
ander Klemin, Director of Aeron- 
autics, New York University; Dr. J 
A. L. Waddell, Bridge Designer; Ed- 
ward Wegman, famous Builder of 
Dams, and many others of like cali- 
bre. 

The writer strongly commends the 
work to the attention of educational 
authorities, students and others inter- 
ested in learning about the profession 
of Engineering, or in directing the se- 
lection of a career for a youth whose 
inherent qualifications justify choos- 
ing the difficult but satisfying profes- 
sion wherein he gains most out of life 
who serves best the interests of 
human society. 

The book, which has been published 
by the Mack Printing Company of 
Easton, Pa., contains 560 pages. Its 
price is $2.50 in the U. S. A. and Can- 
ada and $2.00 when ordered in quan- 
tities. Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the American Association of 
Engineers, 8 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, and from the printer. 


Editor. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Chicago—June 26th-30th 

The semi-annual meeting of the So- 
ciety will take place in Chicago dur- 
ing the last week in June. 

A brief outline of the several days’ 
sessions are as follows: 

Monday, June 26th: Aeronautic 
Session I; Printing Session I; Fuels 
Session I; Machine Shop Practice I; 
Plastic Information—-Iron and Steel 
And Applied Mechanics Divisions; 
Railroad Research Session I; Boiler 
Feed Water Session; Iron and Steel; 
Education and Training. 

Tuesday, June 27th: Aeronautic 
Session IV; Printing Session III; 
Fuels Session III; Machine Shop 
Foundry Session; Mechanical Springs 
Session; Applied Mechanics; Process 
and Grinding Session; Smoke Abate- 
ment Session—Fuels IV. 

Thursday, June 29th: Industrial 
Power Session; Hydraulic and Water 
Power Session I; Applied Mechanics 
and Structural Session I; Management 
Session; Process Session. 

Friday, June 30th: central Station 
Session I; Hydraulic and Water 
Power Session III; Applied Mechanics 
and Structural Session III; Wood In- 
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dustries Session I; Wood Industries 
Session II; Econometric Society Ses- 
sion. 

* co * 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Chicago, June 26th-30th 


An annual meeting of the Society is 
scheduled for June 27th, 28th, 29th 
and 30th. The Boara of Direction 
will hold a quarterly meeting on June 
26th. 

A brief summary of the program 
follows: 

Tuesday, June 27th, 1933: 
Convention. 

Wednesday, June 28th, 1933: Joint 
Engineering Day at Century of Pro- 
gress Exposition. 

Thursday, June 29th, 1933: 
nical Division Sessions. 

Friday, June 30th, 1933: Technical 


Division Sessions. 
* ca oa 


New York News and 
Activities 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 12) 


new Vice-President, Frederic R. Har- 
ris. He then appointed Past Presi 
dents Welsch and Sheridan to escort 
the new President, Arnold G. Chap- 
man of Albany, to the dias. Through- 
out the remainder of the meeting, 
which adjourned at 5:15 P. M., Presi- 
dent Chapman presided. 

During the morning session reports 
and recommendations were presented 
by the President, Financial Scretary, 
Treasurer, the Chairmen of Legislation, 
Membership, Ethics and Practice, Pub- 
licity, Publication, Chapter Activity 
and other permanent Committees. 

President Steinman reviewed the 
activities of the Society during the 
past three years and pointed to the 
success of its undertakings,—legisla- 
tion, membership, publicity, magazine 
and other endeavors,—as an index of 
the justification and need for that 
type of organization which is com- 
posed of units representative of politi- 
cal subdivisional entities. 

According to Chairman Chapman 
the recent legislation was accom- 
plished more easily than previous pro- 
grams because of two factors: 1st, the 
reputation and strength of the So- 
ciety; 2nd, the amity between Archi- 
tects and Engineers resulting from 
the agreements reached last year. 

Chairman Zurmuhlen, of the Mem- 
bership Committee, reported that 
within the last few weeks an addi- 
tional Chapter had been formed, an- 
other was in the process of formation 
and still others are being planned. A 
truly remarkable organizer is Fred 
Zurmuhlen. He has set a record that 
will probably remain unchallenged. 

Chairman Sheridan, of the Ethics 
and Practice Committee, recommended 
amending, at the appropriate time, 
the law so as to set up a Code of 
Ethics, the violation of which would 
serve as a grounds for reprimand or 
suspension or revocation of license. 
He also strongly urged that, as is the 
ease with other professions, corpora- 
tions, excepting those in existence at 
the time of passing an amendment to 
the law, be prohibited from practicing 
engineering as corporations, 

. Chairman Van Wagner, of the Pub- 


Annual 


Tech- 





lication Committee, appealed for sup- 
port of the American Engineer and 
urged all Chapters to seek to expand 
its influence and increase its sources 
of revenue. 

Raphael J. Smyth presented an in- 
teresting account of the accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Chapter 
Activities. Any person doubtful of the 
effectiveness of the Chapter form of 
organization would be greatly en- 
lightened by reading this report, a 
copy of which should be forwarded to 
every Chapter. 

Financial Secretary Fox outlined 
the growth of the Society and called 
attention to the fact that despite con- 
ditions it has never ceased to grow. 
The present enrollment as of May Ist 
is approximately 2400 as against 
something less than 2100 at the same 
time last year. He appealed to mem- 
bers and to Chapters to remit dues, 
calling attention to the fact that de- 
spite the increased membership col- 
lections are behind those of last year. 
The work of Mr. Fox was warmly 
commended. 

Treasurer and the affectionately 
termed “Watch Dog of the Treasury” 
Corry reported a substantial balance 
at the conclusion of 1932. He present- 
ed a complete accounting for all 
monies and stressed the need for ex- 
pediting the transmitting of funds to 
Headquarters. As in the case of the 
Financial Secretary, Mr. Corry was 
highly praised for his unselfish work 
in behalf of the Society. 

After the induction of President 
Chapman, the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, through Chairman Sheridan, 
presented its report. The subjects of 
the several resolutions and the ac- 
tions thereon are appended . 

Additional resolutions offered from 
the floor dealt with:—the selection of 
engineers and contractors to carry out 
the public works program, on a fee 
basis; the acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices of legislators and officials ap- 
proving the recent society legislation; 
commendation of the President of the 
United States for selecting an Engineer, 
President Morgan of Antioch College, 
as head of the Tennessee Valley Pro- 
ject; the modification of the Constitu- 
tion of the Society so as to make the 
legislative Chairmen of Chapters mem- 
bers of the legislative Committee of 
the Society. The first of these was, 
after lengthy discussion, voted down; 
the second and third were approved 
and the fourth was disapproved. 

A report of the special committee 
appointed to advise concerning the re- 
moval of Society headquarters to AIl- 
bany was presented by Chairman 
Corry. The report which recom- 
mended establishment of headquarters 
at Albany and abandonment of the 
New York office was discussed at 
length and disapproved. A resolution 
of recommendation to the effect that 
the Executive Board, which has juris- 
diction, called for the continuance of 
the headquarters in New York, 

Various other matters were pre- 
sented for -discussion. A cablegram 
of hope to Senator Desmond, whose 
wife was ill in the Bahama Islands, 
was dispatched. 

Upon adjournment Little John 
Avery, President of Westchester Chap- 
ter and Permanent Dispensor of Good 
Cheer, led those present back to the 
customary committee room where the 





Stein Song succeeded discussion as the 
order of business. Later John headed 
some visitors on a trip of inspection 
through the New Roxy Theatre— 
lodged in the midst of Rockefeller 
Center. 

All in all, it was an outstanding af- 
fair and a splendid meeting, prin- 
cipally because of Fred Zurmuhlen 
and his Committee which consisted of 
Messrs, P. M. Corry, Thos. H. Normile, 
Ed, G. McCormick, George B. Meeteer, 
Ernest T. Neuschwander and Roy C. 
Cram. To these men the American 
Engineer expresses appreciation in be- 
half of those present. 

A meeting of the New York State 
Society is worth while professionally 
and socially. Ask some one who has 
attended. 

: + & 

RESOLUTION 
Advocating Public Works and Approv- 
ing President’s Proposals. 

WHEREAS, the recognized doctrine 
that government exists for the people, 
rather than the people for the govern- 
ment, makes the minimizing of want 
and suffering a governmental obliga- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, the balancing of bud- 
gets and other measures, already at- 
tempted, admittedly desirable and use- 
ful for the establishment of credit in 
the eyes of individuals and groups 
capable of lending money to govern- 
mental agencies, cannot per se distri- 
bute relief to or create employment 
for the millions of persons lacking the 
necessities of life, and 

WHEREAS, it is illogical to con- 
tend that revenues, predicated upon 
collectible credits, incomes and salable 
commodities, can be equated with ex- 
penses (which, in the ordinary course 
of events, are contingent upon an ever 
increasing population and _  civiliza- 
tion), whilst the masses of the nation 
grow poorer and poorer, and 

WHEREAS, the _ distribution of 
wealth is inseparable from the wel- 
fare of any nation, and 

WHEREAS, the accomplishment of 
an equitable distribution through the 
medium of creative labor is unim- 
peachable, and 

WHEREAS, the _ construction of 
public and private projects predicated 
upon the engineering knowledge and 
skill is the most definite and justifi- 
able means of improving land, of 
creating and distributing wealth and 
of increasing governmental revenue, 
and 

WHEREAS, the engineering profes- 
sion is a unit in believing that em- 
ployment is the one and only remedy 
for the suffering and privations of 
millions of American citizens who 
seek their inherent right to labor in 
order to live, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, in meeting assembled, New 
York, May 20th, 1933, does again urge 
upon the nation an appreciation of the 
incontrovertible economic philosophy 
that only through the medium of uni- 
versal opportunity for labor can a 
people be prosperous and contented, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the Society does 
strongly recommend to the people of 
the State and the Nation approval of 
the legislative proposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
Senator from New York, the Hon. 
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Robert Wagner (which proposal is 
known as the Public Works Program 
and which is now before the Congress) 
and in so doing urges united support 
upon the part of the people of Ameri- 
ca to the end that the proposal may 
be speedily translated into action. 


RESOLUTION 
Administrator of Public Works Should 
be an Engineer. 

WHEREAS, the President of the 
United States, through Senator Wag- 
ner of New York, has proposed to the 
Congress the authorization of a Fed- 
eral Public Works Program for the 
creation of employment and the de- 
velopment of the nation, and 

WHEREAS, the consummation of 
these objectives, to be entrusted to the 
direction of a Federal Administrator 
of Public Works, is primarily an en- 
gineering problem of the highest mag- 
nitude, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, in meeting assembled, New 
York, May 20th, 1933, recommends to 
the President of the United States the 
advisability of appointing an Engineer 
of recognized capacity as Federal Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works, and the 
selection of engineers of like qualifica- 
tions as State Administrators of Pub- 
lic Works, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the Society recom- 
mends to the Governor of the State of 
New York, and to the chief executives 
of various subdivisions thereof which 
will prosecute projects made possible 
by federal aid, the justification for 
selecting professional engineers as ad- 
ministrators of public works. 


RESOLUTION 
Use of Private Capital for Public 
Improvement Projects. 

WHERBEBAS, the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers, in 
meeting assembled, New York, this 
20th day of May, 19338, has declared 
its belief that a speedy and adequate 
means of ending the depression and 
relieving unemployment is through ex- 
tensive programs of construction, and 

WHEREAS, the program proposed 
by the Federal Public Works measure, 
whilst assuring material relief, will 
not of itself eliminate excessive un- 
employment, and 

WHEREAS, the right of mankind 
to a livelihood is paramount to all 
other considerations, now therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, that this Society here. 
by records itself as being in favor of 
permitting self-sustaining and _ self- 
liquidating improvement projects to 
be constructed by private capital un- 
der an arrangement whereby the com- 
panies constructing the improvements 
will be reimbursed for their actual 
and supervised services, plus a rea- 
sonable percentage for profit and in- 
terest on their investment, and 
through proper amortization these 
improvements will be returned at the 
end of a predetermined period to the 
proper governmental agencies, and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, that copies of this 
resolution shall be forwarded to the 
proper Federal, New York State and 
City governmental agencies, with the 
formal request that consideration be 
given to the immediate starting of ex- 
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tensive construction work through 
the medium of private capital. 


RESOLUTION 
Brooklyn Bridge Ceremonies 

WHEREAS, the announcements in- 
viting engineers and citizens general- 
ly to participate in ceremonies to be 
held on Wednesday, May 24th, in com- 
memoration of the opening of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, indicate that but one 
engineer has been invited to speak 
upon this great engineering accom- 
plishment, and 

WHEREAS, the engineering profes- 
sion today numbers amongst its prac- 
titioners many internationally famous 
designers and builders of bridges 
whose culture, training and experi- 
ence particularly recommends them 
for commentary upon the great bridge 
which has so long served and made 
possible «he magnificent development 
of the Metropolis, now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that tne New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers expresses regret at the failure 
to accord appropriate and adequate 
recognition to the profession of engi- 
neering in the formal commemoration 
of the 50th Anniversary of the con- 
summation of one of the greatest 
feats in the history of mankind and 
the opening of an era of unlimited 
possibility in one of the most highly 
developed branches of engineering, 
the art of bridge building, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, that the New York 
State Society invites the attention of 
public, press and civil authorities to 
the injustice and impropriety of com- 
memorating the anniversary of the 
completion of the Brooklyn Bridge, a 
magnificent engineering accomplish- 
ment, without due acknowledgments 
to its creators, and with commentators 
who, regardless of position in civil 
life, can, with but a single exception, 
searcely qualify as chroniclers or ex- 
ponents of engineering contributions 
to the welfare and progress of human 
society. 


RESOLUTION OF 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
To Architectural Profession 


The Entente Cordiale, between the 
architectural and engineering profes- 
sions. established in 1931 by the re- 
spective New York State Boards of 
Examiners for Architects and for En- 
gineers, the New York State Council 
of Architects and the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers, 
made possible the enactment of recent 
legislation sponsored by and in the 
interests of both professions and con- 
ducive to public good. This is espe- 
cially pertinent to the amendment to 
Section 300 of the Multiple Dwelling 
Act, which amendment, through the 
courteous co-operation of the Archi- 
tectural profession as above noted, 
restored to the Engineer his right to 
act as a principal in the preparation 
and filing of plans for multiple dwell- 
ings. The two professions are now in 
all respects equal before the law and 
the practitioners thereof, through the 
requirements of training and experi- 
ence exacted of each, qualified to act 
as principals in the safeguarding of 
life, health and property in the design 
and erection of buildings and struc- 
tures generally. 


The New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers acknowledges the 
co-operation and the concern for the 
public welfare manifested by the New 
York State Board of Examiners for 
Architects and the New York State 
Council of Architects and the Com- 
mittee on resolutions for this meeting. 
respectfully suggests that:— 

WHEREAS, the friendly relations 
between the Architectural and Engi- 
neering professions in this State have 
made possible a most necessary co- 
operation, and 

WHEREAS to this co-operation 
may be attributed the recent enact- 
ment of legislative measures bene- 
ficial to both professions as well 
as to the public, especially noting the 
amendment to Section 300 of the Mul 
tiple Dwelling Act, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers in meeting assembled, New 
York, May 20th, 1933, does record its 
appreciation of the collaboration of 
the Architectural profession in the 
preparation and enactment of legisla- 
tion during the recent session at Al- 
bany, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the New York 
State Society extends to the Archi- 
tectural profession its expression of 
good will and its hope for continued 
unity of action in the interest of pro- 
fessional and public welfare and in 
the further protection o1 life, health 
and property. 


A RESOLUTION 
Acknowledging Services of Senator 
Desmond, 

WHEREAS: the legislation relevant 
to the practices of engineering in this 
State, which legislation has been in- 
troduced at the instigation of the New 
York State Society of Professional 
Engineers, has during the past sev- 
eral years been of signal importance 
and successful eventuality, and 

WHEREAS, the accomplishment . of 
this legislation has been made pos- 
sible through the ability and untiring 
zeal of its sponsor the Hon. Thos. C. 
Desmond, Senator from the 27th Dis- 
trict and Director of the said Society, 
now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the New York 
State Society, of Professional Engi- 
neers, in meeting assembled, New 
York, May 20th, 1932, does record its 
appreciation of the services rendered 
by its member, Senator Thos. C. Des- 
mond, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the said Society 
commends Senator Desmond to the 
public consideration as an example of 
the capacity of the Engineer for legis- 
lative and administrative service. 


RESOLUTION 

Death of Alfred Fellows Masury 

WHEREAS, God in His Infinite 
Wisdom has seen fit to cut short, 
whilst serving his coumery aboard the 
ii] fated airship Akron, the earthly 
existence of Col. Alfred Fellows Ma- 
sury, and 

WHEREAS, the life of the said Al- 
fred Fellows Masury was an exampte 
of courage, application and accom- 
plishment worthy of the highest tradi- 
ions of Society and of the profession 
of Engineering, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, in meeting assembled at New 
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York, May 20th, 1933, does solemnly 
record its sorrow at the loss of a dis- 
tinguished member who, in living, 
served generously his country and his 
profession and in dying honored both, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, that to the wife of the 
Deceased, Mrs. Edna Masury, the So- 
cjety, in behalf of the Engineering 
Profession of the State of New York, 
extends its most sincere sympathy in 
this hour of her misfortune. 


RESOLUTION 


Acknowledging Services of L, P. 
Middleton. 

WHEREAS, the services rendered 
to the Profession by the retiring Presi- 
dent Dr. David B. Steinman were 
greatly facilitated by the interest and 
capability of his Secretary, Mr. L. P. 
Middleton of the Staff of Robinson 
and Steinman, 


Now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers in Meeting assembled at New 
York, May 20th, does record its ap- 
preciation of the aid rendered to the 
Society by Mr. Middleton and _ ex- 
presses regret at the loss of his ser- 
vices. 


* * & 


Recent Accomplishments 
of the State Society 


(Continued from Page 12) 


47. The State Society has cooperated 
closely with the National Committee 
for Trade Recovery in the campaign 
for a program of public works con- 
struction to restore prosperity. 


48. Local Chapters of the State So- 
ciety have taken the leadership in co- 
operation with other civic bodies in 
advancing the authorization and con- 
struction of worthy public works pro- 
jects. 


49. The number of County Chapters 
established by the State Society has 
been increased to’twenty-five, cover- 
ing 32 Counties of the State. 


50. The active cooperation of other 
engineering organizations in the cam- 
paign to stop the unlicensed use of the 
designation “Engineer” has been en- 
listed. 


51. The possibilities and effective- 
ness of a large-scale program of edu- 
cational publicity on behalf of the En- 
gineering Profession have been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated. 


s * * 


Chapter News 
RAPHAEL J. SMYTH 


Chairman of Committee of 
Chapter Activities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


A regular meeting of the West- 
chester County Chapter was held on 
May 3rd, at the County Court House, 
White Plains. 


Mr. John Avery, President of the 
Chapter, announced the appointment 
of the following members to serve on 
Standing and Special] Committees: 
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Membership Committee: Mr. George 
T. Macbeth, Chairman, and Messrs. 


Vogel, Schreiner, McParlan and 
Schneider. 

Publicity Committee: Mr. Joseph 
Barnett, Chairman, and Messrs. Brown 
and Krey. 

Ethics Committee: Mr, Arthur 
Boniface, Chairman, and _ Messrs. 


Barnes and Andrews. 

Program Committee: Mr. W. Fred- 
erick Welsch, Chairman, and Messrs. 
Applebee and Fisher. 

County Building Code Committee: 
Mr. Edward Anderberg, Chairman, 
and Messrs. Sells and Finch. 

County Water Supply Committee: 
Mr. Charles H. Sells, Chairman, and 
Messrs. Holleran and Watt. 

Permanent Quarters Committee: 
Mr, Harold W. Watt, Chairman, and 
Mr. Anderberg. 

Unemployment Committee: Mr. Les- 
lie G. Holleran. 

Constitution Revision Committee: 
Mr.William A. Smith, Chairman, and 
Messrs. Watt, Ryan, Belnap, Fenner, 
McDonald, Egbert. 

Engineers’ Status Committee: Mr. 
James M. Duffy, Chairman, and 
Messrs. Wright, Hartman, Coliins and 
Gatslick. 

Mr. Joseph Barnett reported upon 
the successful enactment into law of 
the measures introduced at the last 
session of the legislature under the 
sponsorship of the State Society and 
advised that the efforts of the Society 
and Chapters would now concentrate 
upon the enforcement of the provis- 
ions of the law as amended. 


Mr. Leslie G. Holleran reported that 
357 Engineers had _ registered for 
work relief with the Professional En- 
gineers Committee on Unemployment 
in the Westchester area. Employment 
had been found for 156 of this num- 
ber and investigations are being con- 
ducted with unremitting vigor to dis- 
cover further opportunities for the 
employment of Engineers. 


Discussing. the recent action of the 
Chapter in recommending to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation ap- 
proval of the Pelham Portchester 
Parkway Project, Mr. Holleran stated 
that 150 Engineers, Inspectors, Clerks 
and 1650 laborers could be employed 
in its prosecution. He gave estimates 
of the large quantities of materials 
which would be required for its con- 
struction calling attention to the in- 
crease of employment which would be 
necessitated by their manufacture, 
transportation and use. He also in- 
timated that the contracts for its con- 
struction would contarn a minimum 
wage provision. 

The Chapter will give its utmost 
support to endeavors designed to se- 
cure financial assistance from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
prosecute the Pelham  Portchester 
Parkway improvement and other pub- 
lic works which will increase the em- 
ployment of technical, skilled and un- 
skilled workers and the President of 
the Chapter, Mr. John Avery, was em- 
powered to énlist the interest of the 
members of the Congress from West- 
chester territory in the support of such 
measures as will advance that aim. 

The Engineers’ Status Committee, 
under the leadership of its Chairman, 
Mr. James M. Duffy, attended a meet- 
ing of the Board of Supervisors of the 


County and advocated the adoption of 
a comprehensive program of public 
works as an unemployment corrective. 
The representations of the Committee 
are receiving consideration and it is 
possible that a sub-committee of the 
Budget Committee of the Westchester 
Board of Supervisors will be appointed 
to confer with the Engineers’ Status 
Committee to discuss the details of 


the problem, 
# * * 


QUEENS COUNTY 

Mr. William H. Bertram, Chairman 
of the Chapter Activities Committee of 
Queens County Chapter, has reported 
that the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of New York, approving the 
recommendation of the Chapter, has 
Officially designated the section of 
Queens Boulevard between Woodhaven 
Boulevard and Horace Harding Boule- 
vard as the “Colonel Slattery Plaza” 
in honor of Colonel John Rudolph 
Slattery, late Deputy Chief Engineer 
of the Board of Transportation. 

The Queens County Chapter is to 
be congratulated upon the success of 
its endeavor to perpetuate the memory 
of this outstanding member of the 
profession whose career was distin- 
guished for his professional accom- 
plishments and his untiring devotion 
to the performance of duty. The ex- 
ample of Queens Chapter might well 
be emulated by Chapters generally by 
paying tribute to Engineers who have 
contributed so notably to the physical 
advancement of our civilization. 

Another success was accomplished 
in that the remonstrances of the 
Chapter to Hon. Frank J. Taylor, 
Chairman of the Emergency Home Re- 
lief Committee, against the practice of 
appointing men without engineering 
knowledge or training as Assistant 
Engineers on relief work were heeded. 
Such appointees are now given more 
appropriate titles. 

It is of interest to note that strong 
sentiment is crystallizing in favor. or 
the selection of an Engineer as a 
nominee for the Borough Presidency 
of Queens. Mr. Andrew K. Johnson, 
Chief Engineer of Highways, and Mr. 
J. Franklin Perrine, Chief Enginee: 
of Sewers, are being considered fo: 
the honor and both have their ardent 
boosters and supporters. 

Queens County Chapter gave a note- 
worthy demonstration of support to 
the State Society by sending a dele- 
gation, 25 strong, to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the State Society on May 20th. 

* * * 


SUFFOLK AND NASSAU 
COUNTIES 


The following verbatim report has 
been received through the courtesy of 
Mr. E. R. Cook, Secretary of the Suf- 
folk County Chapter: 

“The Suffolk County Chapter of the 
New York State Society of Profess- 
ional Engineers held its regular meet- 
ing on Friday night, May 12, 1933, at 
the Hotel Huntington, Huntington, 
New York. The meeting was of spe- 
cial interest because it was the first 
joint meeting with the neighboring 
Nassau County Chapter and another 
organization of engineers called the 
Nassau-Suffolk Engineers, Incorpo- 
rated. There were many invited 
guests and among them several of the 
officials of both Nassau and Suffolk 
County. There was also a very ex- 
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cellent turnout of engineers of all or- 
ganizations mentioned who enjoyed a 
very excellent meal previous to the 
meeting. 

“The occasion of the meeting was 
the first appearance before the Chap- 
ters of our incomparable President of 
the New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Dr. David B. 
Steinman who was the guest speaker 
of the evening. Dr. Steinman pre- 
sented in a graphic and fascinating 
address the steady climb of the engi- 
neer in this State and other States to 
a position of a high professional sta- 
tus. For two hours Dr. Steinman 
held the entire audience enthralled 
with the story of how step by step 
the organization of professional engi- 
neers had achieved these steps against 
overwhelming odds. In _ conclusion 
Dr. Steinman answered various ques- 
tions propounded to him by those pre- 
sent and in response to one question 
particularly, endorsed a national pro- 
gram for the construction of public 
works as the only way to conquer the 
present depression. 

“A rising vote of thanks by those 
present could only very inadequately 
show the appreciation which the at- 
tendance fe-t for having in their midst 
the real leader in the enginering pro- 
fession who has done and is still doing 
more to elevate the engineer profes’: 
ionally than anybody else. 

“It is to be hoped that more joint 
meetings of the same nature can be 
held in order that the engineers of 
this and other States may become as 
one in the promotion of the profess- 
ion and the achievement of the high 
ideas of our retiring President.” 

* % * 


BRONX COUNTY 

The Bronx County Chapter held its 
regular monthly meeting on May 4th 
at the Concourse Plaza Hotel, 

The Chapter made a formal acknowl- 
edgment of thanks to Dr. D. B. Stein- 
man, Senator Thomas C. Desmond and 
Arnold G, Chapman, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, for their ef- 
forts in advancing the recent legisla- 
tive campaign of the State Society to 
a successful conclusion. 

A special committee was appointed 
to study and report upon the prospect 
of the immediate unification of the 
Rapid Transit Systems of the City of 
New York and upon the amount of the 
fare which would make them self-sus- 
taining. 

The preparation of a list of self-liq- 
uidating public works which might 
properly be financed by funds made 
available by the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation was assigned to a 
committee composed of the following 
n'embers: Robert J. Eager, Chairman, 
Charles F. Giraud and Eugene Far- 
nan. 
Mr. Joseph F. Lamb, president of 
the Chapter, has reported with evident 
satisfaction, that thirty-five (35) 
Bronx Engineers manifested their in- 
terest in the State Society by their 
attendance at the Annual _ Society 
Meeting. 

* % % 


MONROE COUNTY 
The Monroe County Chapter held a 
regular meeting at Rochester on May 
15th. 
The practice of engaging unem- 


ployed Engineers and Surveyors in 
Engineering work on public welfare 
projects at ridiculously low rates of 
compensation was discussed and a 
further study of conditions was or- 
dered with a view to making specific 
remedial recommendations, 

A number of members of the Chap- 
ter, having made a study of late Li- 
censing Board examinations, reported 
that the examination of July, 1932 
“particularly in the structural branch 
was extremely difficult and practically 
impossible to pass within the time al- 
lowed” and that the examination of 
January, 1933, swung too far toward 
the other extreme (i. e., it was too 
easy). After consideration and dis- 
cussion of this report the following 
resolution was adopted: “Be it Re- 
solved, That the Board of Examiners 
be requested to be more consistent in 
their examinations . . . making them 
such that they can be ‘completed’ 
within the limit allowed and not so 
easy as 1o result in an undesirable 
1owering of the standards of the pro- 
fession.” 

The report was received through the 
courtesy of Mr, R. H. Hendrickson, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Chapter. 

* 6 % 


KINGS COUNTY 

Kings County Chapter held an ex- 
ceptionally well attended meeting at 
the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club on May 
18th, at which the recently elected 
President of the Chapter, Mr. Linford 
S. Stiles, presided. 

The Engineers of the Chapter have 
been keenly interested in the celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the 
completion of the famous Brooklyn 
Bridge, the opening of which took 
place on May 24th, 1883. John Augus- 
tus Roebling, the Engineer who was 
primarily responsible for the design 
of this monumental structure, and his 
son Colonel Washington Augustus 
Roebling who supervised and directed 
its construction, were both residents 
of the City of Brooklyn which is now 
coextensive with Kings County and 
which was the largest city in America 
ever absorbed by another—the City of 
New York. The past presidents of 
the Chapter, Mr. Frederick Ward and 
Mr. Charles W. Burke, were members 
of the Mayor’s Committee which ar- 
ranged for the celebration of the his- 
toric occasion. 

Mr. Roy C. Cram, Secretary of the 
Chapter, reports that the Committee 
on Franchises of the Chapter recently 
held a meeting with representatives of 
the Division of Franchises of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
which resulted in the adoption of a 
requirement by the Division that all 
construction plans hereafter submitted 
must be signed either by a licensed 
Professional Engineer or a Registered 
Architect. 

Professor John C. Riedel, Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, report- 
ing upon recent enactments affecting 
the profession, discussed the McCall 
bill which provided for the creation of 
a Building Commission for the City of 
New York. The measure was general- 
ly commended but the desirability of 
certain amendments was _ indicated, 
particularly one which would make En- 
gineers as well as architects and 
builders eligible for appointment as 
members of the Commission. 


A resolution was adopted urging 
governmental sanction of a_ policy 
which would permit the employment 
of private capital in the construction 
of necessary revenue-producing public 
works where public funds are unavail- 
able for construction purposes. A 
further resolution was approved, for 
submission to the State Society at its 
Annual Meeting, which advocated that 
plans for public werks be prepared by 
Engineers in private practice for 
recognized professional fees and that 
contracts for such work be let only 
to responsible contractors. 

A member of the Chapter who is at 
present unemployed has taken ad- 
vantage of the policy adopted by both 
Society and Chapter under which 
member canvassers are paid a percent- 
age of the membership fees of new 
members enrolled. This member by 
securing twelve (12) new members in 
a short time has demonstrated that 
even in these times of economic dis- 
tress the membership of the Society 
can be expanded. 

The next meeting of the Chapter 
which will be held on June 15th will 
be the last of the season; the follow- 
ing meeting will be held in October. 


* * #&€ 


ERIE COUNTY 

4 meeting of the Erie County Chap. 
ter was held at the University Club of 
Buffalo, on May 11th, at which the 
president of the Chapter, Mr. Charles 
R. Waters, presided. 

Mr. Fred Zurmuhlen,—the ubiquit- 
ous Chairman of the Membership 
Committee of the State Society—was 
the guest-speaker of the occasion. Re- 
counting the accomplishments of the 
Society he described its objectives and 
their importance, in the development 
of the profession as a social agency, 
in so convincing a manner that eight 
of the visiting Engineers and Survey- 
ors forthwith presented applications 
for membership in the Chapter. 

The names of some of the Engineers 
of the Erie County Chapter have been 
appearing in the news columns of the 
public press: Mr. L, A. Harding and 
Mr. Charles R. Waters were recently 
elected to the presidency and the 
Board of Directors, respectively, of the 
Engineering Society of Buffalo; Mr. 
Fletcher H. Burke, Secretary of the 
Chapter, has been appointed by the 
Board of Trustees of the Village of 
Orchard Park as Chairman of the Vil- 
lage Board and hag also been elected 
as President of the Weifare Associa- 
tion of the town of East Hamburg. 

Erie County Chapter makes cordial 
acknowledgment of its appreciation of 
the services rendered to the profession 
by Dr. D. B. Steinman, during his 
presidency of the State Society, and 
pledges loyai and active support to his 
worthy and popular successor, Mr. 
Arnold G. Chapman. 

* # * 


DUTCHESS COUNTY 

Speaking under the auspices of the 
Dutchess County Chapter Mr. David 
Cushman Coyle, Engineer, author and 
lecturer, delivered a highly interest- 
ing address on the subject of the 
“Necessary Developments for Econ- 
omic Recovery” at Vassar Institute. 
Poughkeepsie, on May 17. 

Hig discussion revealed a viewpoint 
which is somewhat disturbing to those 
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whose ideas were formed under the in- 
fluence of technological conditions 
which existed a generation ago. He 
stated in effect that modern tech- 
nological industrial processes require 
less labor and capital than those 
which were equally productive twenty 
or thirty years ago. As less labor is 
required in industry more of it should 
be withdrawn from economic activity 
by the reduction of working days and 
hours; and by the restriction of child 
labor and the establishment of old 
age pensions, the transfer of the 
adolescent and superannuated from 
the competitive producing class into a 
purely consuming class should be ef- 
fected. Ag less capital is required in 
industry its accumulation should be 
restricted by shifting taxes from in- 
come to surplus and by more heavily 
weighting taxes on inheritances and 
“high-bracket” incomes. Moreover, 
the necessity for the expenditure of 
human energy in industrial activities 
will decrease with the increasing per- 
fection of mechanical and electrical 
energy-supplying devices. The direc- 
tion of this residual human energy to- 
ward the pursuit of intellectual and 
spirituaal ideals will result in the 
evolution of a higher civilization and 
a more widespread and_ enriching 
culture. 


Mr. William A. Schuerman, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Chapter, in his 
report on the lecture states that “Mr. 
Coyle delivered hig scholarly address 
in such an interesting manner that 
the members of the audience were 
sitting on the edges of their seats and 
leaning forward with eager attention.” 


The Chapter will hold its next 
regular meeting in November. 


*« * &* 


ORANGE COUNTY 


The May meeting of the Orange 
County Chapter was held at Monroe, 
New York. It was addressed by Mr. 
Corydon T. Purdy of the firm of Purdy 
& Henderson Co., New York City, on 
the subject of “The Use of Steel in 
Modern Construction.” Mr. Purdy 
gave a history of the development of 
formulae for the design of steel struc- 
tural members since the first book on 
the subject was published in 1851, and 
described the advance made in their 
rolling and fabrication. He discussed 
various features of the design and con- 
struction of skeleton steel buildings in 
Europe, South America, and in the 
cities of New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Boston. His address was both in- 
teresting and highly instructive and 
was warmly applauded by the mem- 
bers present. 


Orange County Chapter, through its 
Secretary, Mr. H. L. Felsh, extends a 
cordial invitation to members of Chap- 
ters in adjacent counties to attend its 
meetings as it is eager to establish 
friendly relationships which will pro- 
mote cooperative action in advancing 
the work of the Society. 


The Chapter pays its tribute of ad- 
miration of the services of Dr. Stein- 
man in the interest of the profession 
and promises cordial support to the 
“Legal Engineer” from Albany Coun- 
ty, Mr, Arnold G. Chapman, who now 
has the honor of guiding the destinies 
of the Society. 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY 


At a regular meeting the the Co- 
lumbia County Chapter, held in Hud- 
son, on May 4th, 1933, the matter of 
the appointment of a County Superin- 
tendent of Highways for Columbia 
County was discussed and it was most 
strongly urged that the interests of 
the County would be best served by 
the appointment to this position of a 
Professional Engineer of recognized 
ability and experience in highway de- 
sign, construction and maintenance. 
This sentiment was given formal ex- 
pression in the following resolution 
which was unanimously adopted: 


RESOLVED, That the Columbia 
County Chapter, New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, re- 
commends that the qualifications of 
candidates for the position of County 
Superintendent of Highways for Co- 
lumbia County, for which a civil ser- 
vice examination is to be held June 3, 
1933, should include the requirements 
that he must be a licensed professional 
engineer and shall have had at least 
three years experience in responsible 
charge of the design, construction and 
maintenance of modern highways and 
bridges, and it is further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this re- 
solution be sent to the State Society 
of Professional Engineers, to the Sec- 
retary of the County Board of Super- 
visors of Columbia County and to the 
State Commissioner of Highways. 


* * * 


Examination Questions 
(Continued from Page 11) 


4 A bar of steel one square inch in 
cross section and 5 feet long elongates 
0.04 inches under a tensile load of 
20,000 pounds. What is the modulus 
of elasticity? What is the factor of 
safety if the ultimate stress is 65,000 
pounds per square inch? 

5 Ca culate the deflection at the cen- 
ter of a wooden beam 2 inches wide by 
12 inches deep, framed as a simple 
beam in a 12-foot span under a uni- 
form load, when the allowable stress 
is 1200 pounds per square inch. 

6 Find the diameter of a solid 
wrought-iron shaft to transmit 90 
horsepower with a factor of safety of 
8 when making 250 revolutions per 
minute. [Modulus of torsion — 50,000 
pounds per square inch] 

7 A rectangular beam 26 feet in 
span, noncontinuous, is required to 
support a brick wail 16 inches thick 
and 14 feet high, Determine the depth 
of the beam and the reinforcing steel 
for tension required when fs — 16,000, 
fe = 650 for equal strength in tension 
and compression, and n — 15. The 
width of the beam is fixed by the width 
of the brick wall. [Take the weight 
of the brick wall at 120 pounds per 
cubic foot.] 

8 A steel column with an unsup- 
ported length of 12 feet carries a cen- 
tratly applied load of 90,000 pounds 
and an eccentric load of 5000 pounds 
applied at a distance of 13 inches from 
the center line. What is the size of 
the column required? 

9 Describe one of the following pro- 
cesses: 


a The Bessemer process 

b The manufacture of pig iron. 

c The open hearth process of con- 
verting pig iron into structural steel. 

10 State what materials you woud 
use for each of the following purposes: 

a Supporting a radio transmit- 
ting antenna. 

»b Insulating high-voltage trans- 
former terminals. 

c Holding the incandescent con- 
ductors of electric heaters. 

d Separating wires within a tel- 
ephone cable, 

e Constructing underground cable 
ducts. 

Give the reason for each answer. 

11 State the kind of e‘ectrical con- 
ductor you would use (a) in first-class 
interior-viring work, (b)under water, 
(c) in overhead service distribution. 
Describe each type of conductor fully 
and give reasons for the use of each. 

12 Give two processes of treatment 
for the preservation of timber and de- 
scribe cach process fully. 

Part I 
STRUCTURAL PLANNING AND 
DESIGN 
Tuesday, January 31, 1933—1:15 to 
4:15 p, m., only 

Answer any eight of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer paper, 

1 Find the maximum bending mo- 
ment in a simple beam, spanning 16 
feet, carrying a uniformly distributed 
load of 80,000 pounds, 

2 Find the maximum vertical shear 
in the beam described in question 1. 

3 What bending moment can be safe- 
ly carried by a 15-inch 42.9-pound 
I-beam? 

4 What is the e!ongation of a steel 
rod, %-inch diameter, 40 feet long, 
carrying a total suspended load of 
6,000 pounds? 

5 Give a standard column formula 
and explain the terms used. 

6 Sketch a plate girder and name all 
the parts. 

7 What is the safe load on a short 
concrete column, with effective section 
12-inches square, containing 1.5% of 
longitudinal reinforcing? 

8 What is the bearing value of a 
%-inch rivet in a *%-inch plate? What 
is the value of the rivet in single 
shear? 

9 A vertical surface 40 feet high by 
40 feet wide is exposed to a wind pres- 
sure of 30 pounds per square foot. 
What is the total overturning mo- 


ment? What is the totai horizontal 
shear? 

10 Sketch a roof truss and name all 
the parts. 


11 Sketch a column plan for the 
ground floor of an office building on a 
rectangular plot of 60-foot frontage 
by 80 feet deep. 

12 What considerations govern the 
number of elevators to be provided in 
a tall office building? 


Part I 
MECHANICAL DESIGN AND ELEC- 
TRICAL PRINCIPLES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1933—9:15 
a. m. to 12:15 p. m., only 

Answer any eight of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers. 
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1 A ship has engines of 2400 i. h. p. 
and 120 r. p. m.; the efficiency of en- 
gine and prope ler combined is 0 667. 
Thrust shaft is 10 inches in diameter; 
thrust collars are 15 inches in diame- 
ter. If the coefficient of friction is 
0.02, find the number of collars re- 
quired in the thrust bearing when 
the ship makes 15 knots (1 knot equals 
6080 feet) per hour. Allowable bear- 
ing pressure is 50 pounds per square 
inch. Find the horsepower absorbed 
by friction in the bearing. 

2 A motor truck weighing 5000 
pounds loaded is required to maintain 
a speed of 30 mies per hour on a 5% 
grade. The horsepower required to 
maintain this speed on a level road is 
9. Calculate (a) the tractive effort 
and horsepower to maintain the speed 
of 30 miles per hour on the 5% grade, 
(b) the r. p. m. of the 32-inch diame- 
ter rear wheels, (c) the motor horse- 
power with 85% transmission efficien- 
cy, (d) the torque of the motor. 


3 Show how to construct a disc cam 
with the line of motion of the follower 
passing through the shaft center. The 
shaft is 2 inches in diameter, the ro/l- 
er on the follower bus is % inch in 
radius and the rise of the follower is 
1 inch. The cam rotates clockwise. 
The follower shall rise 1 inch in the 
first third of a turn with harmonic 
motion, remain stationary during the 
second third and fa‘’l with uniformly 
accelerated and retarded motion dur- 
ing the last third. 


4 A building has a volume of 500,000 
cubic feet a wall and roof surface of 
25,000 square feet and glass surface 
of 8000 square feet. Assume 3 changes 
of air per hour, 0.25 for the wall and 
roof transmissive coefficient, and 1 for 
the gass surface. Calculate (a) the 
B. t. u.’s per hour required to main- 
tain 70° F. with zero degrees outside 
temperature, (b) the necessary heat- 
ing surface in a water tube boiler, (c) 
the square feet of grate surface, (d) 
the necessary low-pressure’ steam- 
radiating surface. 


5 What will be the weight per foot 
of a round structural steel bar having 
the same strength in bending as a 5- 
inch standard structural steel I-beam 
weighing 10 pounds per foot? 

6 The coupling of a 4-inch steel 
shaft must transmit the full strength 
of the shaft. What should be the 
width and thickness of a key for this 
purpose if the key material is the 
same as the shaft material and has a 
strength in compression 1% times its 
strength in shear? The key is 6 inches 
long. 

7 A cylindric tank is to withstand 
an internal pressure of 150 pounds per 
square inch. The longitudinal seam 
has an efficiency of 88%. The mater- 
ial has an ultimate tensile strength of 
55,000 pounds per square inch and a 
factor of safety of 5 must be used. 
What thickness of plate must be used? 

8 Explain the difference in construc- 
tion, connection, characteristics and 
application between a shunt and a 
series direct-current motor. 

9 Explain how it is possible to 
transform balanced three-phase voit- 
ages to balanced three-phase voltages 
using only two transformers. Deter- 
mine the relative kilowatt outputs of 
the two transformers. 


10 A balanced delta-connected load 
requires 100 ki'’owatts at 440 volts and 
70% lagging power factor. 

a Calculate the line current. 
») Tell precisely what is meant by 
the power factor of this type of load. 

11 A single-phase 60-cycie induction 
motor takes 7.8 amperes at 220 volts 
at a power factor of 0.78. Determine 
(a) the energy component of current, 
(b) the quadrature current, (c) the 
capacitance of a condenser which, if 
connected in parallel with the motor, 
would raise the circuit power factor 
to unity. 

12 Compare the relative quantities 
of copper necessary to transmit elec- 
tric power by a two-wire direct-current 
system and a three-wire, 3-phase al- 
ternating-current system. The power 
transmitted, the line losses and the 
length of the lines are the same for 
the two systems. The systems operate 
at the same r. m. s. voltages between 
any two-line wires. The power factor 
of the 3-phase load is unity. 

13 What size copper wires should be 
used to connect a 15-hp. 220-volt motor 
to a 240-volt two-wire supply circuit, 
if the motor is located at a distance 
of 400 feet from the nearest terminals 
of that supply circuit? Assume 90% 
efficiency for the motor and a resist- 
ivity of 10.5 ohm-circular mils per foot 
for the wires, 

14 A millivoltmeter has a resistance 
of 10 ohms and produces a full-scale 
deflection with 100 millivolts. Calcu- 
late the resistance units necessary to 
use with the instrument so that it 
can read up to 10 amperes and also 
so that it can read up to 50 volts. 
Give diagrams to show how these re- 
sistances are to be connected with the 
instrument for the purposes above 
mentioned. 

15 Exp'ain from the standpoint of 
physics why the current in an alter- 
nating-current circuit is not necessar- 
ily in phase with the impressed elec- 
tromotive force. Make up an example 
of a circuit containing resistance, in- 
ductance and capacitance and calculate 
the current that will flow in it when 
an alternating vo .tage of stated fre- 
quency is impressed upon that circuit. 


Part I 
ENGINEERING ECONOMICS AND 
PRACTICE 
(Administration) 
Wednesday, February 1, 1933—1:15 
to 4:15 p. m., only 

Answer any eight of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers. 

1 Assume that valuations are made 
for the following purposes: 

a Rate regulation of public util- 
ities. 

b Purchase and sale. 

c Adjustment of fire losses. 

d Liquidation, as in bankruptcy 
and voluntary dissolutions. 

e Taxation, 

Select examples from any two of 
these purposes and give fully your 
methods and procedure in making a 
valuation in each case. 

2 A machine costs $3200 and lasts 
14 years. An alternative machine costs 
$4000 and lasts 20 years. If money is 
worth 5%, compounded annually, 
which is the preferable purchase, if 
there is no salvage value? 


3 A contractor has 1,000,000 cubie 
yards of earth per year to excavate. 
By hand excavation, the cost is 40 
cents per cubic yard. To do the same 
work by excavating machines, there 
are 17 machines required, each with 
a capacity of 30 cubic yards per hour 
and costing $7000 each. 


The fixed charges on these machines 
are 24% per year. The cost of fuel, 
repairs and operating labor is 8 cents 
per cubic yard. 


If the excavating is done at the rate 
of 84,000 cubic yards per month, in 
how many months will the machines 
pay for themselves? 


4 What are the essential legal ele- 
ments of a binding contract? What 
conditions may render a contract void? 

5 On what different bases are engi- 
neers’ fees charged? Give an example 
of each, 

6 What are the principal factors to 
be considered in choos.ag the location 
for a prospective new factory and, 
when the site has been chosen, in lay- 
ing out the plant? 

7 What are the economic advantages 
of a network system of distribution of 
electrical energy over a radial systen.? 


8 An investor has $25,000. The 
choice is presented of buying tax-free 
bank stock yielding 544% net, and buy- 
ing a piece of rental property, the 
ground being worth $5000 and the 
house $20,000. The property rents for 
$250 per month and the vacancy ex- 
pectancy is 10%. The house has a use- 
ful life of 15 years. Taxes are $2.93 
per $100 on a 50% valuation. Insur- 
ance is $135 per year. The repairs will 
average $150 per year. The real-estate 
agency charges 3% of the gross in- 
come. The owner pays 14% income 
tax on net income. Which is the bet- 
ter investment? Give reasons and fig- 
ures to support your opinion. 


Are there any intangible elements 
that can not be expressed in figures? 
If so, what are they? 

9 A power plant of 50,000-kilowatt 
capacity can be built at a first cost of 
$100 per kilowatt and will produce en- 
ergy at an operating, fuel and main. 
tenance cost of 0.8 cents per kilowatt 
hour. A similar. but cheaper plant of 
the same capacity can be built at a 
cost of $80 per kilowatt, but its operat- 
ing, fuel and maintenance cost will be 
1.2 cents per kilowatt hour. 


Assuming that interest, depreciation, 
insurance and taxes amount to 14% of 
the first cost annually, and that the ca- 
pacity factor for the plan will be 40%, 
state which plant should be built. Give 
supporting data for your answer. 


10 Professional Engineer A has de- 
signed and constructed a plant to turn 
out a certain quantity of a manufac- 
tured product for a client. The client 
begins operation but is unable to turn 
out the quantity of the manufactured 
product required by the specifications. 

The client then goes to Professional 
Engineer B and requests him to make 
an investigation and report on the 
whole project. Professional Engineer 
B accepts this work and his investiga- 
tion discloses that the pliant is faulty 
in design and unable to produce the 
quantity of the manufactured product 
required by the specifications at a rea- 
sonable production cost. 
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State, in order, the steps that Pro- 
fessional Engineer B should take from 
the time of the first contact with his 
prospective client to the submission of 
his report. Give reasons for each step 
taken. State also the nature and 
scope of the report. 


11 Find the cost of heating a cubic 
foot of water from a temperature of 
60° F to a temperature of 200° F., as- 
suming a thermal efficiency of 80%. 
Energy cost is 2 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, 


Se 
Yt 


Cc 


12 Villages A and B (See diagram 
above) are connected by an old im- 
proved highway, ACB, 7 mies in 
length with a bituminous macadam 
pavement 16 feet wide. The alignment 
contains 500 degrees of curvature and 
maximum grades of 13%. In traveling 
from A to B by this route, an eleva- 
tion 700 feet above A is reached. 





The villages A and B are also con- 
nected by a dirt road, ADB, 9 miles in 
length. The a.ignment which can be 
obtained on this line will contain 400 
degrees of curvature and maximum 
grades of 10%. In traveling from A 
to B, an elevation 400 feet above A is 
reached. 


A reinforced concrete pavement, 20 
feet in width, is to be constructed be- 
tween A and B. Right of way, drain- 
age and grading costs on proposed 
route ADB are 10% greater than on 
proposed route ACB, 


Assuming any other data deemed 
necessary, show how you would de- 
termine the route for the proposed 20- 
foot concrete pavement from an econ- 
omic and engineering standpoint. 


(To be Continued in Next Issue) 


* * * 


New Jersey News 
COMMENTS OF THE EDITOR 


(Continued from Page 13) 


neers are to be used in the work they 
should not be borrowed from the State 
Highway Department, but should be 
drawn from the hundreds of unem- 
pioyed engineers thruughout the State 
who are in dire need. The regular 
work of the highway engineers should 
continue. Nothing will be gained by 
stopping their work and throwing men 
out of employment in order to divert 
engineers to reforestation, which after 
all, cannot compare with highway con- 
struction for producing a direct re- 
turn on the investment. 


PROGRAM OF BROADCASTS 
FOR JUNE 


Station WAAM, Thursdays, at 3:00 
P, M. (1060 Broad Street, Newark). 


June ist, Asher Atkinson—Use of 
Unemployment Relief Workers on 
Permanent Works. 


8th, Mahlon Parsons—The Fallacy 
of Buy Home Products Only. 

15th, Daniel M. Vail—Rackets. 

22d, Eric Fleming-——Housing De- 
velopments. 

29th, Alfons Weiler—The 
ployment Relief Misnomer. 


Unem- 


Station WINS (New York Ameri- 


can), Fridays, 5:50 P. M. (Studio at 
110 East 58th Street, New York City). 

June 2d, Albert R. Johnson—Engi- 
neering Education. 

9th, David I. Kelly—Parks and the 
Public Purse. 

16th, Joseph E. English—Who are 
the Experts? 

23d, J. Wallace Higgins—As the 
Engineer Sees Municipal Cooperation. 

30th, Victor Gelineau—Economics of 
the Coast. 


* *&£ 


TRUSTEES 
New Jersey Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Land 
Surveyors 


Following are the names, chapter 
affiliations and addresses of the pre- 
sent Trustees of the Association: 

Peter F. Daly, Hudson Chapter, 739 
Hudson Pl., No. Bergen, N, J. 

Paul P. Rice, West Jersey Chapter, 
Accho Building, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Jules Verner, Union Chapter, Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Bayway, Elizabeth, 
N..d. 

Jacob L. Bauer, Union Chapter, 120 
Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Arthur P, Ackerman, Bergen Chap- 
ter, Hackensack Trust Bldg., Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 

Trustee at Large, Robert J. Wise- 
man, (Passaic) Chapter, The Okonite 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Trustee at Large George M. F. Ran- 
doiph, (Morris) Chapter, 60 Broad 
St., Red Bank, N. J. 

Gerald W. Knight, Passaic Chapter. 
605 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

Frederick S. Smith, Morris Chapter, 
10-12 Washington St., Morristown, N. 


J. 
Robert O. Bentley, Essex Chapter, 
75 River Street, Newark, N. J. 
Morris Goodkind, Middlesex Chap- 
ter, 32 Hardenburg St., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


* *& * 


New Jersey Chapter News 
ERNEST F. WEEKS 
Chairman of Chapter Activities 
Committee 


(Continued from Page 13) 


WEST JERSEY CHAPTER 


West Jersey Chapter has not had a 
meeting for several months. However, 
the old active members are continu- 
ing their interest. The radio commit- 
tee is functioning, and Mr. Claire E. 
Tilton, ex-President of the State As- 
sociation and of the Chapter, has 
about completed the “Atlantic Cable” 
episode. The chapter also contributed 
its share to the radio talks, two being 
given by its members. On April 6th 
Mr. Tilton spoke over WAAM on the 
subject “Industry Brings Prosperity to 
the Farmers,” and on April 14th, the 
Secretary spoke over WINS on the 
topic “Land Surveying—lIts Value and 
Importance to the Public.” 

The next meeting is planned for 
June. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY 

The last meeting of the Middlesex 
County Chapter was held on May 15th 
at the Elks Club in New Brunswick. 
A well attended dinner at the Club 
preceded the meeting. After a short 
business session Dr. Eugene E. Agger 
of Rutgers University was introduced 
by the President. Dr. Agger’s subject 
“Inflation as a means of Business Re- 
covery” proved of intensive interest 
to all of the 24 members present. 

The March meeting held at the Elks 
Club also proved very interesting, and 
was addressed by Dr. M. F. Hoffman 
of Rutgers Theological Seminary, 
who, while not an engineer, covered 
the “Draining of the Zuyder Zee” very 
thoroughly and in an interesting man- 
ner. 

The Chapter has one more meeting 
before the summer recess and it is the 
hope of the officers that all engineers of 
the county will endeavor to be out at 
this final round up. 

Daniel M. Vail, 
Secretary. 
* * %* 


MONMOUTH COUNTY 

The regular meeting of the Mon- 
mouth County Chapter of Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors was 
held in the Garfield-Grant Hotel, Long 
Branch, at 8:00 o’clock P. M., June 
7th, 1933. 

At this meeting arrangements were 
made for the annual clambake to be 
held in September. There was also a 
discussion of the radio program in 
which we are to take part with the 
Central Radio Committee. Preceding 
the meeting the usual dinner was held 
at 7 o’clock. 

Your Secretary is ready to send 
your dues card upon receipt of $3.00, 
the amount of State and County dues. 

Leo K. McKee, 
Secretary. 


* * * 


UNION COUNTY 

The Union County Chapter held its 
final meeting for this season on May 
9th. About twenty members were pre- 
sent. They heard a very interesting 
program put on by Mr. Calvin V. 
Davis and Mr. Franklin Hudson, Jr. 
Mr. Davis gave a very instructive lec- 
ture on dams, particularly recent de- 
velopments in dam construction. His 
talk was illustrated with slides of 
some forty dams. Mr. Hudson showed 
two reels, accompanied by an ex- 
planatory talk depicting the complete 
history of the construction of a dam 
in Oklahoma. 

The officers for the coming year 
are:—Harry L. Paff, President; Harry 
Jurnecka, First Vice-President; 
George F. Rich, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Rutledge P. Pray, Treasurer; 
John L. Miller, Secretary. 

Meetings will be at the call of the 
President until Fall. A meeting of 
the Directors and Officers will be held 
in the near future to formulate a 
policy for the coming year. 

John L. Miller, 
Secretary. 
* * * 


ESSEX COUNTY 
Twenty-eight members attended the 
final meeting of the season of the 
Essex County Chapter, held in Ander- 
son’s Grill, East Orange, Thursday, 
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LICENSES GRANTED 


May, 1933 


Landis, George H. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


*Leonard, Hairy T. 
Babylon, N. Y. 


Lincoln, Samuel B. 
New York City 


Lichtenstein, Joseph 


Thyng, William H. C. 
Olean, N. Y. 
Toensfeldt, Hans C. I 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Vaksdal, Alfred 
Corning, N. Y. 
White, Louis C. 
Woodhaven, L., I. 
Wiley, Charles S. 
Rochester, N. ‘ 
Willetts, Frank 
New York, N. Y. 
*Wilson, Perry A. ; 
Schenectady, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sticht, Alfred E. J. Winterrowd, Wm. H. 
Albany, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


Osborn, Kenneth H. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pearace, Allan C. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Perry, Albert C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Rasberg, Ralph S. 
New York, N. Y. 
Randolph, Frank H. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Roe, Ralph C. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Saphore, Edward E. 
Weehawken, N. J. 
Spencer, John H. 


*Badger, Frank F. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Bartoccini, Astolfo 
Bronx, x. 
*Bastow, Albert N. 
Whitehall, N. Y. 
Bock, Henry, Jr. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brown, George L. 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Chism, George F. 
Lake George, N. x. 
*Cannon, George W. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
*Conner, H. McKean 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Coram, Samuel S. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


*Demarest, John M. 
Endicott, N. Y. 
*Dorlon, Elias G. 
Schroon Laks, N. \. 
Field, Oscar S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
*Forrestel, Eugene P. 
Akron, N. Y Brooklyn, N. Y 
Hinman, Ward E. Lucchetti, Raul 
Albany, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Hogan, Harry A. McLaughlin, Warner 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Port Henry, N. Y. 
Howell, Francis K. Mansfield, Percy B. 
Beacon, N. Y. Jamesiown, N. ¥. 
Kandel, Charles Negrey, stephen 
New York, N. Y. Brooklya, N. Y, 
IKkendall, Ralph M. *Neumaier, Martin 
Ridgeweud, N. J. Brightwaters, L. I. 


Curley, Roland S. 
Elmsford, N. Y. 


Kenyon, John N. 
New York, N. 


Newkirk, Burt L. 
¥. Schenectady, N. Y. Kast 


* Land Surveyor only. 


Harold L. 
Freetown, N. Y 


*Tarbell, 


Young, Arthur 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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May 11. After dinner, President Bick- 
ley introduced each one present by 
name and business connection. 

A brief business meeting was then 
held at which the president announc- 
ed the committee chairmen for the 
coming year, as follows: 

Program, H. W. Heilmann; Fellow- 
ship and Welfare, bP, H. Glannan; 
Membership, J. O. G. Gibbons; Resolu- 
tions, A. S. Blank; Inter-County Rela- 
tions, F. O. Runyon; Ethics, Herman 
Lehlbach; Legislation, M. R. Sherrerd; 
Radio, R, L. Hatfield. Each chairman 
is to select two or four additional 
members to complete his committee. 

The Radio Committee reported it 
was making satisfactory progress, and 
asked for volunteer actors for the pro- 
grams to be put on in the Fall. Sev- 
eral members responding to the re- 
quest were given tryouts at the New- 
ark Elks Club, May 26. 

Mr. R. L. Hatfield introduced Mr. E. 
Allen Smith, trust officer of The Mer- 
chants and Newark Trust Company, 


who spoke on the Administration of 
Estates. Mr, Smith mentioned many 
things that the average person does 
not know and does not consider when 
making a will. If his advice were al- 
ways followed, there would be very 
little trouble administering estates. 

Colonel James W. Howard, a mem- 
ber of the Chapter, spoke on Concrete 
and on Purchase of Coal by Specifica- 
tions, showing how large sums could 
be saved if heat units instead of 
weight were contracted for when buy- 
ing coal. 

The next meeting of the Chapter 
will be held the second week in Octo- 
ber, the exact date and place to be an- 
nounced. 

W. E. Tennyson, 
Secretary. 


% 4% & 


PASSAIC COUNTY 
Thursday night, May 25th, 1933, was 
Engineers Club night in Passaic Coun- 
ty and the rallying point was the Pub- 
lic Service Electric Co, Building, Pros- 


pect & Van Houten Sts., Paterson; N. 
J., at 7:30 P. M. A get together din- 
ner at Steuben’s Rathskeller on E li- 
son Street, Paterson, took place at 
6:30 P. M. 

There was a_ splendid turn out. 
Many important Committee Reports 
were acted upon, including those of 
the Nominating, Radio, Code of 
Ethics and Legislative Committees. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
F. J. Milman of Newark who delivered 
an illustrated lecture on “A Mile Un- 
der Earth or Mining Black Diamonds.” 
This proved to be a very interesting 
subject to Metropolitan engineers. 

The last meeting of the fiscal year 
will be held on June 22nd, 1933. Hold 
this date open. At this meeting the 
newly elected officers will be inducted 
into office and the program promises 
to be an unusual one. I understand 
the Committee is planning to make 
this meeting ‘‘different.” 


E. F. Weeks, 
Secretary. 





We wish to draw the attention of all licensed professional engineers, to our professional 
directory on page 27. “The American Engineer,” true to the principles of the New York State 
Society, has set a precedent in engineering directories. 
duly licensed practitioners. It is our ambition to make this directory an outstanding one, and an 
exemplary one. A nominal charge of $30 for a yearly card in the directory, is certainly not pro- 
hibitive in comparison to the cost of other directory listings. The publisher will be glad to sup- 
ply you with any additional information you might wish. 


The directory only contains names of 











AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING, 60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Airco Oxygen = Acetylene = Airco-D-B-Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
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To the Professional Engineer of New 


York and New Jersey 


An important year lies ahead. JOIN IN THE 
WORK by communicating with the Secretary 
of the Chapter nearest your home. Become a 
member and aid in the great work that is 


ALBANY 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Edward E. Sheldon 
1 Columbia Place 
Albany, N. Y. 





BRONX 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Joseph F. Lamb 
1221 Shakespeare Ave. 
Bronx, N. Y. 





COLUMBIA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
J. McC. Wardle 
503 Warren St. 
Hudson, N. Y. 





DUTCHESS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Oo. A. D’Luhosch 
2 Cannon St. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





ERIE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Charles R. Waters 
546 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESSEX 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
A. J. Keating 
Elizabethtown, N. Y. 





GENESEE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
John C. Cowie 
Caledonia, N. Y. 





JEFFERSON-LEWIS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Edwin S. Cullings 


530 Light & Power Bldg. 


Watertown, N. Y. 





KINGS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Linford S. Stiles 
176 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MONROE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Charles W. Marvin 
52 City Hall 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NASSAU 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Harold C. Stevens 
266 Fulton Ave. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Homer G. Balcom 
10 East 47th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





ONEIDA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Charles Kiehm 
Gardner Building 
Utica, N. Y. 





ONONDAGA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Frank B. Floyd 
110 Eloise Terrace 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





ORANGE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
George Hutchinson 
368 Grand Street 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


to be done! 
NEW YORK 


QUEENS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
J. Franklin Perrine 

31-35 Buell Place 
E. Elmhurst, L. I. 





RENSSELAER 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
James M. Caird 
52 Pawling Ave. 
Troy, N. Y. 





RICHMOND 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
F. H. Zurmuhlen 
205 E. 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





ROCKLAND COUNTY 
Charles E. Conover 
Pearl River, N. Y. 





ST. LAWRENCE, 
CLINTON, FRANKLIN 
COUNTY CHAPTERS 

Alfred E. Bartlett 

810 Green Street 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Warren C. Taylor 
39 Unicn Ave. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
STEUBEN 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
William O. Drake 
City Hall 
Corning, N. Y. 





SUFFOLK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Fred J. Biele 
184 Nassau Ave. 
Huntington, N. Y. 





ULSTER COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
George W. Codwise 
277 Fair Street 
Kingston, N. Y. 


WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
John Avery 
57 Douglas Avenue 
Yonkers, N. Y. 








If you reside or prac- 
tice in the following 
counties join the Chap- 
ter. Communicate with 
the Secretary. 





BERGEN COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
‘ Walter Shirra 
12 Beverly Road 
Oradell, N. J. 


ESSEX COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
Creighton D. Bickley 
North Caldwell, N. J. 





HUDSON COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
Frank J. Oleri, 
650 Bergeline Ave. 
West New York, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONMOUTH COUNTY 


CHAPTER 
Leo McKee 
16 McLaren Street 
Red Bank, N. J. 





MORRIS COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
F. Flagg Vogt 
43 Olyphant Drive 
Morristown, N. J. 


PASSAIC COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
Ernest F. Weeks 
200 E. 5th Street 
Paterson, N. J. 





SOUTH JERSEY 
CHAPTER 

J. Owen Carter, 

47 Cooper Street 

Woodbury, N. J. 


UNION COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
Harry Jurnecka 
P. O. Box No. 408 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





WEST JERSEY 
CHAPTER 
Paul P. Rice 
Accho Bldg. 

Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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DIRECTORY OF ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Licensed Professional Engineers 


NEW YORK CITY 








JULIUS HARWOOD 
Pp. E. &-C. EB, 
233 Broadway 





Holst, J. L. 

Consulting Engineer 
{nvestigations, Reports, De- 
sign, Specifications, and Su- 
pervision of Construction of 
Buildings, Bridges, Tunnels, 
and Marine Structures. 

New York City, 
420 Lexington Avenue 


ROBINSON & 
STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineers 
H. D. ROBINSON 
D. B. STEINMAN 
Bridges: 

Design, Construction, 
Strengthening, Investigations, 
Reports, Advisory Service 
117 Liberty St., New York City 


STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 
Inc. 
Chemical and Testing 
Engineers 

“Tests and Analyses of Pav- 
ing and Building Materials, 
Asphalt, Cement, Concrete, 
Road Oils, etc. Investigations, 
Reports and Inspection Ser- 
vice. Core Borings.’’ 

227 Front St. New York City 
[. a 








. P. E. No. 2017 
F. Moller, 43 No. 9672 
S. Newmark, a No. 9769 
K. M. Hersten, ”’ No. 9723 





WEISS & DOWNS, Inc. 
Chemical Engineers 
50 EAST 41st STREET 
NEW YORK 
(Chemists’ Building) 





D. J. LEWIS, JR. 
Centrifugal Expert 


iene iumminees Products, 
ystals, etc. 
1176 Woolworth Building, 
New York, N. Y. 





HARRY L. BARNITZ 
Consulting Engineer 
Industrial Municipal Rural 
Gases, liquid and Gaseous 
Fuels, Sanitation, Water Sup- 
ply and Diversified Engineer- 


ing. 
Investigations, Reports, Speci- 
fications, Designs, Supervision 
of construction, Expert testi- 
mony and Counselor to Legal 
Profession. 
215 Bennett Avenue 
New York City 





WALTER V. READ 
ENGINEER AND 
CONSULTANT 
On Electrolysis and General 

Corrosion Problems.. 
11 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: BArclay 7-0072 





A. C. WHITEHEAD, 

P. E. & M. E. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Patents developed. Automatic, 
Special and _ Industrial Ma- 
chinery. Investigations, Re- 

antes.” Fagg 4 Service. 
119-19 89th Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, Ww UY: City 


NEW YORK CITY 





H. J. DEUTSCHBEIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Foundations 





FReED’K H. ZURMUHLEN, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
Building Design and 
Construction 
205 E. 42d St., New York City 











WHITE PLAINS 


THE HALLER TESTING 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
121 Westmoreland Ave. 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Engineers — Chemists 
Inspectors 
R. E. A. Sa my aed 
9242 P. E. L. S. 








New Jersey 


NEWARK 


JERSEY CITY 





HOWARD INSPECTING AND 
TESTING LABORATORIES 


For materials of construc- 
tion of pavements, sewers, 
bridges, concretes; also coal, 
fuel-oil, etc. Soncrete cores 
drilled, 43 years experience. 
Write for rates. 

Expert investigations includ- 
ing pavement patents. 

234 Mt. Prospect Avenue 

Newark, N. J. 
Branch Brook 2-4873 


HOBOKEN 








Capt. Ramon B. Harrison 
Civil (Construction) Engineer 
and 
Land Surveyor 
514 Fourth Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken—3-9460 
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COL. HUGH A. KELLY 
CIVIL ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT 
921 Bergen Avenue 


Jersey City, N. 
Journal Square 2- 2100 





Arnold Weisselberg, M. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
Power Plant and _ Industrial 
Plant Engineering 
Investigation, Research, Test, 
Design, Supervison 
32 Kensington Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
BErgen 3-7446 





R. ROYAL ROANE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Hydraulic Dredges, ae 
tractors’ Equipment, San 
Gavel and Dredge Pumps. 
Design, Supervision, Survey, 
Reports and Appraisals. 

11 Gifford Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Phone, DElaware 3-2443 
License No. 2463, Mechanical 
and Hydraulic. 

New Jersey State Association. 





CLYDE R. PLACE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Graybar Building 
Grand Central Terminal] 


New York City 





PELHAM 


STATEN ISLAND 


North, Allison & 
Ettlinger 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
36 Richmond Terrace, 
Staten Island, N. 
Phone: St. George 7- 0436 


H. W. ORDEMAN 


Consulting Engineer 
Water Front and Industrial 
Investigations, Legal 
Testimony 
82 Harbor View Place 
Rosebank, S. I., N. Y. 


NEW ROCHELLE 
R. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCOPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
150 Trenor Drive 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 

















POUGHKEEPSIE 


FRANK S. HOPKINS 
Civil Engineer & Surveyor 
20 Cannon Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 4350 











Gordon E. Ferguson 


Licensed Professional 
Engineer 
INVESTIGATIONS 
VALUATIONS 


410 River Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 0665 


BROOKLYN 








EDMUND J. McCORMICK 
INCORPORATED 
Engineers—Appraisers— 
Consultants 
Real Estate Evaluations 


161 Pierrepont Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Tel: TRiangle 65-2967 








Will you? 





PLEASE NOTE: 


Attention-- 
Engineers in Private Practice 


“The American Engineer” is setting a 
precedent in Professional Directory. 


In keeping with the spirit and principles 
of The New York State Society and The 
New Jersey Association of Professional 
Engineers we are building a Professional 
Directory for Licensed Professional Engi- 
neers and Licensed Land Surveyors. 


This is the only Directory in which a 
License is compulsory. 


Every member in private practice should 
cooperate in making this Directory both 
comprehensive, representative and useful. 


Members of The New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation are urged to send ia their listing. 
The charge is nominal. 
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SELECT 
— THIS 
HOTEL 


For Your 














Summer Visit To New York 


When you come to the ‘‘first city of the world” for a vacation of 
thrills and shopping, be sure to enjoy the adced pleasure of liv- 
ing in the new, smart center of New York . . . at the modern 
> " Hotel Montclair. The Montclair is adjacent to all the railroag 
The Answer to Air Cleaning and important bus terminals, the better shops and the glamor- 

ous theatrical district. It offers you every comfort at rates that 
are surprisingly moderate. 





These three books cover the subject of air 
filtration from every angle. They represent 800 ROOMS . . . EACH WITH BATH, SHOWER, RADIO 
the results of years of research combined with SINGLE from $2.50 to $5.00 per day 

practical experience in hundreds of install- a 

ations. We believe you will find them useful Weekly from $15.00 

and will gladly send them to you free upon DOUBLE from $3.50 to $6.00 per day 
application. Weekly from $21.00 


American Air Filter Co., Ime. 
235 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky BAe) El EE E ad) Rl Hg A AAG EO 
In Canada, MIDWEST CANADA LTD., Montreal, P. Q. 
REE —— Lexington Avenue at 49th Street, N. Y. C. 


Brown Instruments 


“to measure is to economize” 











Flow Meters Potentiometers 
CO, Meters Automatic Controls 
Hygrometers Thermometers 


Resistance Thermometers 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 


Indicating, Recording, Controlling, Signalling 


Write for Catalogues. IRON BIPE 
THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
4451 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices in 22 Principal Cities. 








The Polytechnic Institute 


— OF BROOKLYN - 








Day and Evening Courses Graduate Courses Lead- —— ; : 
Leading to Degrees in ing to Masters Degrees Take no chances with pipe subject | molybdenum stands first in rust re- 
are also offered to corrosion. Eliminate the weak sistance among the ferrous metals, 
Mechanical Engineering vam Tan i link. Make the entire system Toncan _after the stainless alloys. _ J 
For Information and Iron and forget corrosion troubles Toncan mye got seempecry in 
i i j ; for a long, long time. all butt and lap weld sizes and in 
Electrical Engineering Catalogs, Address: Toncan Iron is not a new metal. electric weld up to — O.D. 
i i i ERNEST J. STREUBEL It has a metallurgical background Also in tubing, casing and line pipe 
Chemical Engineering Dean of more than twenty-five years dur- _ sizes. The story of this modernalloy 
Civil Engineering . ing which it has been proved that _is interestingly told in “Pipe for 
99 LIVINGSTON ST., this alloy of refined iron, copper and Permanence.” Write for a copy. 
Chemistry BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EL CORPORATION 


Re 
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If It’s Reading Pipe 
YOU KNOW 


—that itis made inthesameway §—that it is even better than be- 
from the same high quality ma- fore because closer and more 


terials that went into the making per <xthomvemeth mer edie 


of the puddled iron pipe that at the highest point in Reading 
gave wrought iron its reputation. history. 


When you need GOOD pipe — Specify Reading 
READING IRON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
PIPE BARS BOILER TUBES 


Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for 
Genuine Puddled Iron. 


with a ‘Diamond’ 






Extra years 
of service prove Jenkins 
the cheapest valve in the long run. 


JENKINS VALVES 


IRON STEEL 


BRONZE 
Since 1864 
JENKINS BROS. 
New York City; Boston; Chicago; 
Philadelphia; Bridgeport, Conn. 























WORLD FAMOUS FOR 71 YEARS 


Transits and Levels for Civil and 
Mining Engineers 
Buff precision and design is 
continuously in the forefront. 


NGINEERS and contractors 
EK know that BUFF perfurm- 
ance is accurate and sure— 
without having to adjust the tran- 
sit once 
THE “BUFF” 
has a beautiful telescope with highest 
definition and simplest lens system. It 
is useful when the light is dim, and 
can read face of watch at 1160 feet. 
Built of Hard Bronze. And is 
£ used. almost exclusively on 
6 a the largest works in _ this 
PN Soacountry, Canada and South 
iP Vi tes © America. 


> 







We will, on request, mail a 
— ; 4-inch high Bas-relief of Nic- 


kel-silver — being an ezact 
likeness of the “Engineer’s 
Best Friend” — “the Buff 
Transit.” 


Buff & Buff Company 


69 DEY STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















= 





IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


TO STAY AT THE LINCOLN 
_ ««IS A HAPPY REMEMBRANCE 


An interesting cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere . . Cheerful Rooms . . Pleasant 
Service . . Fine Restaurant . . Moder- 
ately Priced . . Around the corner 
are theatres, clubs and glamorous 
Times Square . . 





Conveniently accessible to railioad 
terminals, steamship piers, the busi- 
ness and shopping centers. . 


“A Perfect Hotel for The Visitor’ 
ROOM with PRIVATE BATH, 
RADIO and SERVIDOR 


single double 
$3 per day $ per day 


























Special weekly and monthly rates. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


44th to 45th Sts.— 8th Ave.— New York 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT "A RELIANCE HOTEL™ 











Outstanding Buildings 
Prove the Economy Of 


EVANS 
Elevator Cable Equalizers 


Sheave maintenance and cables repre- 
sent 75 per cent of the total cost of ele- 
vator maintenance. 


Evans Equalizers automatically distri- 
bute the load evenly over all cables, so 
that every cable and every sheave groove 
gets the same amount of wear. Impartial 
tests by building managers, engineers and 
other authorities prove these points. 
Under actual usage greater cable mileage 
is shown and definite savings are made. 


These are facts—they deserve the im- 
mediate and earnest consideration of 
every engineer and executive wishing to 
reduce operating expense. 


Evans Elevator Equalizer Co. 
70 E. 45th St., New York. Plant: Bedford, Ind. 
Branch: Chicago, Illinois. 
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30 MILES 
of ROEBLING ROPE 


Diablo Dam is located on the Skagit 
River, 100 miles northeast of Seattle, 
near Rockport, Washington. Close to 50 
miles of Roebling “Blue Center” Wire 
Rope were used in building it. 


Constructed under contract by Winston 
Bros. Company, Minneapolis, Minn., for 
City of Seattle. Engineering work directed 
by staff of the City Engineer of Seattle, 
W. D. Barkhuff. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'’S 
SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J. 











e SPECIFY 
G-E WIRING MATERIALS 


In offering a_ reliable single source for 
wiring materials to meet every type of 
constructional requirement, General Electric 
invites Professional Engineers to take advan- 
tage of the services of its engineering department. 


G-E FIBERDUCT 
FOR ALL UNDERFLOOR WIRING SYSTEMS 


Engineers have found it equally suitable for 
any type of building where there is a constant 
demand for the addition or changing of 
outlets at any point along the duct. 


G-E Glyptal G-E Code Wire 
Coated Conduit And Cable 
G-E Fiberduct e GE Wiring Devices 

Technical information on all G-E Wiring Material can 


be obtained by writing Section G-556 Aerchandise 
Department, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 


MERCHANDISE DEPT., GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 




















THE CORE JOINT CONCRETE 
PIPE COMPANY 


Plain and Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


For All Specifications 


1400 COMMERCE AVE. BRONX, N. Y. CITY 


Westchester 7-8200 
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Westinghouse Elevator 
Engineers employ, 
quality as the only 


real economy 


Silver to Silver contacts 


Look into the heart of the Westinghouse electric magnetic control 
system. There the elevator operative relays, completely designed 
and developed by Westinghouse, reveal decided forward strides made 

in modern elevator engineering. Pure silver to silver contacts repre- 
sent just one of the quality refinements proven by Westinghouse 
to be of decided importance in reducing operating and maintenance 
expense. Modern elevators cost much less to operate. Old elevators 
are a depressing extravagance. Let Westinghouse engineers show 
you how correctly modernized elevators quickly pay for themselves. 


Westinghouse @ 


MODERNIZATION BY WESTINGHOUSE . . . every “change 


over” presents its own problems. Any building referred to Fle ctric Elevators 


Westinghouse is given individual, careful study to 
insure the most economical, intelligent recommendations. 
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TRANSITS — LEVELS 


PLUMB BOBS — 
RODS — — TAPES 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
TABLES — — FILES 
BLUE PRINTS 


SERVING THE ENGINEER SINCE 1885 


KOLESCH & CO. 


138 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
| | | 
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... and 
thereby 

hangs 

our tale 

of... : 


Inside this Cabinet are 27 Copper Chimneys 








DUCT STANDARD 
MODEL 


This radiator is 27” 
long; 23” high and 
7” wide. Weighing 
only 42 lbs., it is 
easily portable. 
Operates on 110-115 
Volt A. C. or D. C. 
circuits. Using 600 
Watts on ‘‘Low”’ and 
1200 Watts on 
‘‘High,’’ it may be 
plugged into ordin- 
ary convenience out- 
lets. 

Finished in mahog- 
any or jade green. 


Prices:— 
$32.50 


(Equipped with Man- 
ual Control). 


$53.50 


(With . Thermostatic 
Control attached). 


ELECTRIC HEATING” 


“ECONOMICAL 
















There is no denying the convenience, flexibility and 
low installation cost of Electric Heat. High Oper- 
ating Cost has been the bugaboo. 


A Formula of Physics tells us point blank that a 
given amount of Electricity converts into so many 
B. T. U.’s—no more—no less. Common sense, how- 
ever, suggests that the Effectiveness of an Air Heater 
depends not only on the quantity of B. T. U.’s gen- 
erated but also, to a great degree, on the way in 
which the generated heat is discharged from the 
heater and distributed throughout the room. 


From years of thought and experimentation to ma- 
terially increase Heating Effectiveness through more 
efficient Discharge and Distribution came our DUCT 
ELECTRIC RADIATOR. 


Externally it is a graceful and finely finished piece 
of furniture. Inside, you find an interesting, utterly 
simple Chassis, embodying 36 sq. ft. of copper heat- 
ing surface arranged in multiple-flue formation—the 
patented “DUCT PRINCIPLE ” 


The sketches and descriptions below detail DUCT’S 
construction and operation. There are no fans or 


blowers—no moving parts at all, in fact, to require 
servicing or make a noise. 


The enormity of our 









wees LEFT: Sketch reveals 
PRINCIPLE construction of patent- 
ed DUCT chassis. 
When switch (D) is 
7s turned to ‘‘High’”’ or 
\y i 6‘‘Low,’’ copper plates 
L m™ (A) are heated by 
electric elements (B). 
The air in ‘‘ducts’’ (C) 
is heated and _ rises 
rapidly. 


Mm CiCC ett tt| 




















tact 









PIYOLISI RIS IRR GEO 
ELECTRIC RADIATOR 


heating surface plus the strong “flue action” of its 
patented arrangement accounts for DUCT’S amazing 
Effectiveness and consequent Economy. 


A DUCT RADIATOR, using only 600 Watts, dis- 
charges the air at about 120°F; whereas an identic 
“ductless” heater, using 1200 Watts, discharges the 
air at only 130°. Our DUCT RADIATOR, switched 
up to 1200 Watts, discharges the air at 160°. This 
striking comparative demonstration is made daily at 
our Offices. 


The practical applications of an effective, economical 
and portable Electric Radiator—which is simply 
plugged in and switched on—are many and varied. 
Almost any place that needs extra or timely warmth, 
independent of a central plant, suggests a DUCT 
installation. 


Further information about our product may be 
promptly secured through reference to Sweets’ Cata- 
logue or by a request to us for literature. 


DUCT ELECTRIC HEATER CORP. 
101 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 


RIGHT: Thorough and 
rapid heating causes 
reeves a strong circulatory ef- 
fect. Heated air is 
uniformly distributed 
throughout the room 
without the aid of fans 
or blowers. Only 
Duct offers this pat- 
ented principle and its 
significant results. 













































Exerything you've ever wanted 


in a summer vacation... 


MAURETANIA 





1214 DAY 


CRUISES 


125 up FIRST CLASS 105 up 


Put together all the vacation pleasures you’ve ever dreamed of 
ashore . . . sports, dancing, new friends, night-club entertainment, 
swimming, basking in the sun, festive evenings, gala dinners. 
Imagine all of it in the luxurious setting of a great modern liner, 
with Cunard’s impeccable English service and a la carte meals 
by famous chefs. Then add the crowning joy of yachting over 
thousands of cool sea miles to romantic foreign shores . . . new 
scenes every day, new thrills . . . a change that takes you com- 
pletely away from yourself, from the humdrum and the usual, 
that makes a new person of you in 1214 glorious days! That’s 
what you get in these cruises .. . and at a cost actually less than 
the usual vacation trip at home. Eight sailings to choose from . . . 
pick your date and book now! 


MAURETANIA sails from New York July 8 and 22, Aug. 5and 22, Sept. 9 
- - - to Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, Panama and Havana .. . 5 foreign 
lands, 3 island resorts . . . $125 up! 
FRANCONIA sails from New York July 29 and Aug. 26 (from Boston day 
later) to Saguenay River, Capes Eternity and Trinity, Quebec, St. Pierre de 
Miquelon, Bermuda . . . also Aug. 12 to Havana, Nassau and Bermuda. . 
$105 up! 

Your Local Agent or 






Cunard Steam Ship Co., I td. 25 Broadway, N.Y. 











FRANCONIA 








